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You Can Drive Your Auburn 
CAR 7-Days-a-Week With 
Only a 5-Day-Week’s Work 
for its ENGINE and other 
MOVING PARTS. 


That means every week: 
2-days’ gas consumption, 
free. 


Ite 
Z 


2-days’ oil consumption, 
free. 


2-days’ saving of wear on 
moving parts. 


At the end of 7-days’-driving 
your Auburn is only 5-days- 
old. It is 2-days-younger than 
other cars driven the same 
mileage. And you can get un- 
precedented performance, to- 
gether with this amazing 
economy. The longer you 
drive the MORE you save. 
Your Auburn remains as new 
after 60,000 miles as other 
fine cars after only 40,000 
miles. Twenty thousand 


FREE miles! 


With an Auburn you can get, 
forexample,60-miles-an-hour 
CAR speed with only a 40- 
miles-an-hour ENGINE effort 
and fuel consumption. Your 
Auburn car speeds but its en- 


gine LOAFS! 


You will want to know how 


only Auburn offers these im- 
provements. The answer is 
DUAL-RATIO, introduced 
by Auburn and claimed by 
us to be one of the most im- 
portant basic bettermentsever 
made in motor cars. 


Dual-Ratio, for the first time 
in automotive history, enables 
drivers to USECORRECTLY 
the power of their cars so that 
they get 100 PER CENT 
EFFICIENT performance for 


ALL driving requirements: 


Quicker acceleration in 
traffic. 





100 Horse Power, 


8-Cylinder Salon Models, 127-inch Wheelbase 


Puts Auburn Engines On a| 
3-Day-Week 





Easier and faster hill 
climbing. 


(Quieter and smoother per- 
formance with fewer en- 
gine revolutions without 
sacrificing car speed. 


Since buying a car is a business 
proposition we ask you to ap- 


pag ites 





ply good business methods to | 
your consideration of Dual- | 


Ratio. Investigate! See the dif- 
ference! Verify allofourclaims! 
Measure the savings! 


Auburn dealers are at your 
service. 








160 Horse Power, 12-Cylinder Salon Models, 133-inch Wheelbase 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation 
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DECEMBER 15, 1933 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Natural recovery is under way. 


How much Washington is helping 
—or hurting—is a matter of opinion. 


Current currency uncertainty 
should be promptly dissipated. 


Good thing Cal and Andy Mellon 
insisted on drastic debt-reduction! 


Add NEC to Washington’s “al- 
phabetical soup.” 


NEC is composed of bureaucratic 
heads. Expect friction. 


If business increased as fast as 
bureaucrats! 


Washington has become the. most 
lavish Santa Claus in human history. 


Only, some day the bill will have 
to be paid. 


Securities act as if they wanted to 
advance. 


Russia will buy all we will pay for. 


Silver still looks attractive. 


The Brain Trust has too many 
brain-storms. 


Without business profit, all else 
will inevitably be lost. 


ta 


Railway door-to-door service 1s 
real service. 


Will “insured” bank deposits prove 
safer than “guaranteed” mortgages? 


At least this will be a Merrier 
Christmas than last. 


And 1934 will prove a happier year. 
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book by B. C. FORBES 


for Christmas! 


Give a 


For years B. C. Forbes’ books have been popular Christmas presents among business men. 
This year, more than ever, they will be welcome (and inexpensive) gifts. They cheer, inspire 
and help. They give just that note of optimism which is so badly needed these days. 


Here are a few suggestions: 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


Fifty personal interviews by B. C. Forbes clearly showing 
the vast difference between the old and the new leaders. The 
book goes back over fifteen years of business leadership to the 
stirring days of Andrew Carnegie—Robert Dollar—Henry Frick 
—and George F. Baker, and takes you to the rim of the new 
era in business. A veritable history of American enterprise 
and vision. 


442 Pages. 50 Illustrations. Special DeLuxe Edition. 
Beautifully Bound in Hand-tooled Leather. Deckle 
edges. Autographed by B. C. Forbes. $10.00. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


Just what do you get out of business besides money? What 
is life to you—what are you worth to yourself and others? 
hat are your assets as a human being? How do you rank 
in courage, in happiness, in the affection of your associates? 
Can you laugh at a depleted bank account? Can you enjoy 
the riches that cannot be bought with money? 
Have you your share of spiritual wealth—of love—of joy— 
of the things that even the poorest in money may have in fullest 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A thousand thoughts on life and business! 

Edition after edition of this inspiring book has been printed— 
and the demand for it increases. 

Completely indexed so that you may quickly find a gem on 
every form of human aspiration, motive and action. 

A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. An ideal 
present, handsomely bound. Stamped in gold. 


165 Pages. Regular Price $2.00. Special $1.50 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST 


The romance of the West told in the stories of fourteen men 
who are the torchbearers in modern Western civilization. Here’s 
all the romance of enterprise and courage. A book as thrilling 
as fiction—an epic of adventure and. daring. A vivid picture of 
the development of desert and plain, of oil and the mines, of 
shipping and export. 


343 Pages. 15 Full Page Illustrations. Regular 
Price $2.00. Special $1.50 


measure? 

The world is yours to enioy if you will only be a human 
being—if you will only look beyond your ledgers—out into life, 
art, literature, nature, music. 

How can you get the most out of life? 


256 Pages. Regular Price $2.50. Special $2.00 
KEYS TO SUCCESS 


This book alone will not unlock success for you. But it does 
show you how to use the keys that fit the doors of Opportunity. 
Every page will give you a thought—every word is a seed. It’s 
one of those books that become a man’s companion. 

An invaluable help to every business man, young or old, who 
is not too narrow-minded to benefit from the guidance of others. 


255 Pages. Regular Price $2.00. Special $1.50 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 


Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. 

Hard times have not stopped America’s Automotive Giants— 
Thev go ahead—they look ahead! 

Who are they?—-What manner of men are they? B.C. Forbes 
knows them and tells you about them in this book. 

Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler 
—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering— 
Alvan Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P 
Sloan, Jr.—H. H. Timken and many more. 


305 Pages. Regular Price $2.50. Special $1.50 


DETACH AND MAIL COUPON TODAY. NOT MUCH TIME UNTIL CHRISTMAS! 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 12F15 
Send one copy each of the following B. C. Forbes books: 


(0 Men Who Are Making America—$10.00 
(1 How to Get the Most Out of Business—$2.00 
[1 Keys to Success—$1.50 


(1 Forbes Epigrams—$1.50 
O Men Who Are Making the West—$1.50 
(0 Automotive Giants of America—$1.50 


Street, City and State 
and your handsome Christmas Card announcing my gift. 


Giver’s Name 
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copies and recipients please use your letterhead. 
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By B. C. 


Let’s Get 
Back to 
Law—and 
Back the Law! 


HE “noble experiment” having 

worked out ignobly, inciting na- 
tionwide lawlessness, let us now get 
back to law! The reign of the boot- 
legger and the speakeasy should im- 
mediately and definitely cease. Authorities should refrain 
from imposing such excessive taxes or license fees as 
would encourage continuation of smuggling or illicit sell- 
ing of liquor. Public opinion from now on should whole- 
heartedly support enforcement of the law to the very 
letter in every State which has voted repeal. Consumers 
should no longer regard it as respectable to participate in 
or connive at law-breaking. 

Corporations, firms and other concerns of recognized 
standing are entering the liquor business. From every 
consideration it will be in their interest to operate and act 
honorably. Let them have no truck with any members of 
the underworld. In their own interest, they should con- 


duct all their activities on strictly legal, high-grade prin- 
ciples, as is done in Britain, France, Germany and other 
law-abiding countries. 

Iet’s get back to law—and back the law! 





Such THOROUGHLY _ discredited 
Political political officeholder in New 
Graft York was drummed out of office. 
Must Go! Now it is revealed that Tammany 


had him re-engaged so stealthily that 
the public, weeks later, discovered the nefarious ruse only 
by accident. The purpose of this shameful maneuver was 
to enable the disgraced ex-tax eater to become eligible to 
draw a fat pension for life! 

This is a sample of political robbery which taxpayers 
should vehemently rebel against. No private employer 
would dream of acting as Tammany acted in this instance. 
Nor would any Tammanyite so misuse his own money. 
Why should taxpayers be compelled to foot so unjusti- 
fiable a bill? It is wrong, all wrong! 

So many cities and communities are bankrupt or finan- 
cially embarrassed largely because politicians in power 
have been guilty of shockingly unbusinesslike conduct. 
Graft has been unconscionably rife. We can no longer 


afford to be flagrantly robbed by unprincipled politicians. 
Every community should have a Vigilance Committee to 
ferret out wrongdoing, to punish dishonest officials and to 
arouse voters to the imperative necessity for electing to 
office only men of established probity, ability and reputa- 
tion. 





‘With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 
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Are Lawyers 
Basically 
Responsible 
For Crime? 


HY does America periodically 
witness lynching? And why 
do citizens so often take the law into 
their own hands on other occasions ? 
Mainly because the operating of our 
courts, the execution of justice, has fallen into disrepute. 
Again, why? Because of the interminable delays lawyers 
have succeeded in bringing about, by the ingenuity con- 
jured up in defeating the ends of justice, and bv the 
sinister influence exercised by politicians over lower courts. 
The public, instead of regarding lawyers as conscien- 
tious participants in the enforcement of justice, have come 
to look upon them as in no minor measure responsible for 
frustrating justice and, therefore, for fostering the com- 
mission of crime. Racketeering could never have flour- 
ished as it nas flourished in our metropolitan cities had 
politicians, judges and lawyers done their sworn duty. 
America has earned the unenviable distinction of being 
the most law-flouting land on the face of the earth. Others 
are partly to blame, yes. 
from blameless. 
No code is more needed than a new code for and by 
lawyers, and its strict, swift, rigorous enforcement. 


But America’s lawyers are far 


Show nerve, not nerves. 


Unworkable 
Securities 

Law Promises 
To Be Amended 


HE very latest from the over- 
worked Rumor Factory at’ 
Washington—at least it was the lat- 
est when this was written—was an 
intimation, wearing apparently au- 
thoritative dress, that amendment of the Securities Act 
will be considered: by Congress. Even politicians far re- 
moved from the realm of business must by now realize 
that, instead of reaching fly-by-night promoters, the law 
is operating to their advantage and deadlocking the issu- 
ance of high-grade securities by high-grade enterprises 
and underwriters. Corporations and other concerns faced 
with maturing loans or securities are holding on to every 
penny possible in order to be in a position to meet them, 
knowing full well that neither their directors nor their 
bankers would accept all the responsibility and penalties 
they would incur by sponsoring a refunding or other new 
issue. This is, of course, restricting spending, restricting 
expansion, restricting employment. 
The Securities Act palpably cries aloud for a new deal. 


The hardest times call for the hardest thinking. 







NE thing 1933 has taught American Finance, Amer- 
QO) ican Industry, American Business is that they must 
have Santa Claus on their payroll. 

The world’s worst upheavals have occurred where 
Santa Claus was not maintained. 

Only because some modicum of the Santa Claus spirit 
had leavened American economic life, did we avert social 
revolution during the critical days since 1929. 

Looking ahead, the future is destined to bring either 
Santa Claus or State Socialism—mayhap, Dictatorship. 

Broadly speaking, the industries, the corporations, the 
institutions, the groups that have suffered most are those 
that were most guilty of leaving Santa Claus off their 
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Should Santa Claus Be On Your Payroll? 


The harvest must be so distributed that every honest in- 
dividual, every honorable family shall receive, as a mini- 
mum, a reasonable share. 

Starvation and Santa Claus cannot reside in any land 
where there is enough for every decent man, woman and 
child. 

It will not suffice to have Santa Claus enthroned only 
in Washington. 

To attain and insure a maximum of genuine national 
and individual prosperity, Santa Claus must sit on every 
directorate, must have an influential place on every man- 
agement, must participate in the councils of labor, must 
be ensconced in the heart and soul of every employer and 


payroll and out of their policies. 

What is the fundamental, the 
inmost meaning, motive, main- 
spring of all that is being essayed 
under the New Deal? 

That Finance, Industry, Busi- 
ness, Labor, Mankind musi real- 
ize that it is in very truth its 
brother's keeper, and act in har- 
mony with that principle. 

Codes? What are they? 

They are but efforts to evolve 
ethics. 

They constitute acknowledg- 
ment that the Law of the Jungle 
—each-man-for-himself-and- 
devil-take-the-hindmost—has 
proved untenable, has broken 
down, has brought disaster and 
threatened to bring revolution. 

We are striving to avert social 
revolution by ushering in eco- 
nomic revolution. 

Banking, Industry, Business 
heretofore have been motivated 
over-much by mercenary aims 
and ambitions. 

Hereafter they must be more 
largely motivated by enlightened 
social service considerations and 
objectives. 

Cut-throat competition must be 
subjugated and supplanted by 
live-and-let-live co-operation. 

Might must give place to right. 

Regulation must displace ruth- 
less annihilation. 

Man must be ranked ahead of 
conscienceless money-making. 

There must be more equitable 
division of the sum total of the 
proceeds of human toil, human 
ingenuity, human achievement. 








IT CAN BE DONE! 
I Ati—Acwien—taving learned to 


Unite Pacific and Atlantic 

Fly from California to New York in 
ten hours 

Circle the earth in eight days 

Set Expositions in motion by the 
light of a star 

Create lightning to split atoms 

Build habitable structures 1,250 feet 
high 

Run sixty-mile-an-hour trains under 
cities and rivers 

Span and dam mighty rivers 

Garner wealth hidden a mile in the 
earth 

Ascend ten miles into the air 

Descend into ocean depths 

Talk to any part of the globe 

Present talking pictures—and tele- 
VISION 

Draw music from the point of a 
needle 

Transform deserts into granaries 

Create indoor Summer or Winter 
climate to order 

Feed raw materials into one end of 
a building and transmute them into 
motor cars, two every second 

Establish charitable foundations, hos- 
pitals, endowed universities, 
churches 


Having learned to do that, shall 
Americans admit inability so to dis- 
tribute our super-abundance that all 
may obtain at least the essentials of 
civilized existence? 


NO! 








employee alike. 

Only the spirit of Santa Claus 
can lastingly solve all our eco- 
nomic, all our social, all our na- 
tional problems, transform fear 
into faith, depression into pros- 
perity, worry into happiness. 


Petty OME of the very 
Graft highest officials in 
In High Washington ride in 
Places luxurious state auto- 

mobiles procured by 
polite graft. When I expressed 
astonishment on learning that 
fact, my informers expressed 
surprise that I and everybody. 
else didn’t already know it. Ap- 
parently, this skin game isn’t 
wholly new. Makers of the high- 
est-priced cars, I am told, receive 
intimations that it would greatly 
please Mr. So-and-So and Official 
Such-and-Such to be furnished 
with a specially-fitted-up machine, 
but that, instead of paying thous- 
ands, only hundreds will be paid 
for the costly product. 

And motor manufacturers are 
sheep enough to submit to this 
species of holdup! 

Perhaps Senatorial probers 
who love to “expose” everything 
and everybody will do some 
quizzing and exposing not very 
far from their own doorsteps. Or 
perhaps they won’t! 


The only hopeless failure is the 
person who has ceased to strive 
for success. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Left) 
William J. Filbert 


(Right) 
Leroy A. Lincoln 





ORK. Then more work. Figuring, figuring, figur- 
ing. Digging, digging, digging. 

That’s how a lad, born in Palatine, Ill., 68 years ago, 
has become the Finance Master of America’s gigantic 
Steel Trust. 

William J. Filbert stayed in the same position, Comp- 
troller of the Steel Corporation, for more than a quarter- 
of-a-century under Judge Gary’s rule. He was occasion- 
ally too outspoken to fan the Judge’s flaming vanity. 

Very shortly after Myron C. Taylor took command 
(March, 1932), he confided to me that Mr. Filbert was 
among the most valuable men in the whole organization— 
that he had all the facts of the entire business at his 
finger-tips. Also keen financial judgment. 


So the new position of Vice-Chairman of the Finance 
Committee was created for Comptroller Filbert a year 
ago. Now Mr. Taylor steps aside and places Mr. Filbert 
in the chairmanship of this all-powerful committee, where 
he will preside over such nabobs as J. P. Morgan, George 
F. Baker, Walter S. Gifford, William A. Irvin, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Nathan L. Miller, Percival Roberts, Jr. 

“Does Mr. Filbert work as hard as he used to?” I 
asked one of his intimates. 

“Harder!” 

Mazes of figures which would give you or me a head- 
ache, yield Mr. Filbert joy. The only other man I know 
who loves statistics as much and can make them perform 
so efficiently is Walter S. Gifford, who rose to the presi- 
dency of the world’s largest enterprise through the 1-2- 
3-4-5 route. 

Filbert plays at golt and billiards. 
playing with figures. 


His real hobby is 


CTING Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau made 

the amateurish mistake of exercising high-handed 
authority before exhibiting high ability. His record 
doesn’t at all jibe with Henry Ford’s pawky comment that 
heretofore he had always thought it was a good thing for 
a man to know something about the job entrusted him. 
From Andrew W. Mellon to Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
is some transition! 


EROY <A. LINCOLN, President Frederick H. 
Ecker’s next-in-command at the Metropolitan Life, 
gave life insurance presidents assembled in New York, 
facts and figures calculated to allay any uneasiness which 
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may have existed among holders of policies in large 
companies. 

“Haven’t insurance companies been bolstered up by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds?” is one of 
many questions asked this writer. 

The facts, as enunciated by Mr. Lincoln, are that out- 
standing R. F. C. loans to all life insurance companies 
approximate $30,000,000, against the companies’ total 
assets of $20,800,000,000, or less than 1/6 of 1 per cent.! 
Nothing to worry about there! 

He also delved into insurance companies’ security hold- 
ings. Of his own company he said: “Had all bonds in 
default or not amply secured, and stocks, been written 
down to actual market value on September 30, our assets 
would have been reduced only 1 per cent.” And on many 
issues in default, partial interest or dividends are being 
paid. 

America’s important life insurance companies have, as 
a matter of fact, achieved a most creditable record all 
through these four years of stress and distress. 


Such EALLY big men of business 
Men are known to their intimates to 
Find take a quiet but constructive interest 
Jobs in many forward looking move- 


ments, educational and otherwise, 
which have little or no connection with their own busi- 
ness responsibilities. 

A little more than a year ago, on a day when most men 
of business would have thought themselves entitled to a 
complete mental rest, President Walter S. Gifford of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company was writ- 
ing a letter in which he laid before Dean Donham of the 
Harvard Business School the problem of the unemployed 
young man of potential executive calibre. “Nothing can 
be more demoralizing to such a young man than to want 
employment but to be obliged to sit around waiting for a 
job,” he said. 

Following a suggestion by Mr. Gifford, and others by 
Jesse Straus of R. H. Macy and Company (now ambas- 
sador to France), and George Whitney of J. P. Morgan 
and Company, the school last year held a special session 
to accommodate promising young men who would other- 
wise be idle. So encouraging were the results, that an- 
other special session is to begin next month, extending 
into August. 

I learn, by the way, that in spite of widespread un- 
employment, nearly nine out of ten young men who gradu- 
ated from this school in June, 1932, had positions by the 
middle of the Autumn. The same thing happened again 
this year. Apparently there still is at least some demand 
for men trained to be both expert and intelligent in busi- 
ness. 


To get up, never give up. 


The man who has done his level best, and who is con- 
scious that he has done his best, is a success, even though 
the world may write him down a failure. 











HE furore of criticism over the 
Mitchell case, the Morgan in- 
vestigation and the tax impli- 
cations of the more recent Wiggin 
testimony conveys the impression 
that tax reduction of any kind is im- 
proper. 

This impression is wholly un- 
founded. The right of a taxpayer to 
take such steps as will result in mini- 
mizing his tax liability has been 
voiced repeatedly by our courts. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has said “it is not unnatural for any 
thoughtful business man to take such 
steps.” More affirmatively, the Court 
adds that a taxpayer is to be com- 
mended if he is able to “select a 
method of carrying out a given trans- 
action that produces less tax than if 
a different method 
had been fol- 
lowed.” 

A taxpayer thus 
has a perfect right 
to follow every 
legal means of 
avoiding a_ tax. 
The simplest illus- 
tration of this 
principle is that of 
the man who in- 
vests his money in 
tax-exempt secu- 
rities instead of in 
taxables, to make 
his income from 
securities com- 
pletely tax-free. 

Moreover,a tax- 
payer has a per- 
fect right to carry 


on a given trans- By 


M. L. SEIDM 


Member, Seidman & Scidman 


action in one way 
instead of in an- 
other and perhaps 
more natural way, 
if the first method eliminates the pay- 
ment of a tax. Note, for example, 
this quotation, again from a Supreme 
Court decision : 

“The Stamp Act of 1862 imposed 
a duty of two cents upon a bank- 
check, when drawn for an amount 
not less than twenty dollars. A care- 
ful individual, having the amount of 
twenty dollars to pay, pays the same 
by handing to his creditor two checks 
of ten dollars each. He thus draws 


checks in payment of his debt to the 
amount of twenty dollars, and yet 











pays no stamp 
duty. ... He re- 
sorts to devices to 
avoid the payment 
of duties, but they 
are not illegal. 
He has the legal right to split up his 
evidences of payment, and thus to 
avoid the tax.” 

The general principle involved, 
again quoting from the Supreme 
Court, is: 

“Tt seems to us to be fundamental- 
ly unsound to determine income tax 
liability by «vhat might have taken 
place, rather than what actually oc- 
curred. Even though the practical 
effect may be the same in either case, 
the resulting tax liability may be 
quite different.” 


AN, C. P. A. 
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Your Right to 


Is the taxpayer within his rights when 
Has the business man the legal right 
to the lowest possible figure? ... The 
call for a clear-cut and authoritative 


Furthermore, not only may one 
follow tax-saving methods but in ac- 
cordance with the decisions one also 
is justified in going the limit allowed 
by the law and in taking every ad- 
vantage the law sanctions. “When 
the law draws a line, a case is on one 
side of it or on the other, and if on 
the safe side is none the worse legally 
that a party has availed himself to 
the full extent of what the law per- 
mits.” 


FEW illustrations of the general 

principles involved may be help- 
ful. In one case, for example, a 
close corporation was about to realize 
a large profit on the prospective sale 
of its property. Instead of making 
the sale and paying a tax, the cor- 
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H. Wiggin, members of his family | i 
and their personal corporations paid 
$4,624,905.28 in taxes.for the five 
years 1928 to 1932, despite the mar- 
‘et crash, he revealed today to the 
enate Banking and Currency Com- 
j\ittee, 

/\a ‘Federal income . ‘ 
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"TAX-SAVING’ DEALS 
RELATED BY WIGCIN: 





Payments for 1928 to 1932 by 
Banker, Family and Personal 
Corporations Are Listed. 
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|‘SHORT SALE’ PROFITS BIG 
$4,000,000 Made in Chase 
Stock in '29, but Realization | . 

Was Deferred Year or More. 
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Pay the Least Taxes! 


he takes steps to minimize his income tax bill? ... 
to carry on his business in a way that reduces taxes 


Washington Revelations of last Spring and this Fall 
answer to these vitally important questions. Here it is. 


poration distributed the property to 
its stockholders, and the stockholders 
made the sale. The Government, 
nevertheless, got after the corpora- 
tion for the tax, ignoring the distri- 
bution. The Supreme Court, in ef- 
fect, said “nothing doing.” 

Here is its precise language: “The 
profit derived from such sale inured 
to the stockholders and not to the 
corporation, as the dissolution was 
not a subterfuge. It was a fact and 
after its dissolution, the corporation, 
by the very nature of things, could 
not make a profit out of property to 
which it had theretofore parted with 
title and possession.” 

In a similar case, the Court said: 

“The right to change the status of 
an organization or to dissolve an or- 


ganization in any legal manner is not 
made ineffectual. because the motive 
impelling the change is to reduce or to 
avoid taxation in the future. The 
right so to do is an incidental right 
inseparably connected with an indi- 
vidual’s right to own and control his 
property. It is altogether different 
from tax dodging, the hiding of tax- 
able property, or the doing of some 
unlawful or illegal thing in order to 
avoid taxation.”’! 


Another case involved charitabie 
contributions made by several mem- 
bers of a family to a certain me- 
morial. A piece of property, instead 
of being gifted to the memorial all at 
once, was sold to it at cost (which 
was a fair price). For the sale price, 
the members of the family took an- 


nually maturable notes, which were 
in turn donated to the memorial as 
they matured. 

Since the deductibility of chari- 
table contributions is limited to 15 
per cent. of one’s income in any 
given year, a gift of the property 
or of the entire sales proceeds in 
one year would have resulted in con- 
tributions too large in amount to be 
deducted in full in one year. The 
effect of this arrangement, therefore, 
was to enable the taxpayer to deduct 
the entire amount of the gift over a 
period of years, and still to stay 
within the 15 per cent. annual limita- 
tion. The Government contended 
that, under the circumstances, the 
gift should be held to have been made 
entirely in the year when the proper- 
ty was turned over to the memorial 
and that the notes should be disre- 
garded. 

The Court, in upholding the tax- 
payers’ rights in the matter, stated: 
“Because the method of establishing 
the memorial saved the petitioners’ 
taxes was no reason why it should 
be condemned. As any man may sell 
tax-burdened securities and invest the 
proceeds in those exempted from 
taxation, these petitioners could law- 
fully arrange their gift in a manner 
incidentally diminishing their taxa- 
tion instead of increasing it.” 


HESE are but a few instances 
illustrating the point that it is 

the taxpayer’s right to keep his tax 
bill down to a minimum. 

Furthermore, he may assume that 
Congress, in shaping our tax laws, is 
completely aware of the ways and 
means by which a taxpayer can keep 
his tax liability down; and that Con- 
gress expects taxpayers to take full 
advantage of them. Of course, a tax- 
payer must keep within the law. If 
he oversteps the mark, if he evades 
instead of avoids, if he dabbles with 
sham or frauds, the tax will not be 
defeated. Legitimate transactions, 
executed in good faith, however, will 
be upheld, no matter how drastically 
they cut the tax bill. 

The principle bears repeating: 

“When the law draws a line, a case 
is on one side of it. or on the other, 
and if on the safe side is none the 
worse legally that a party has availed 
himself to the full extent of what the 
law permits.” 
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Will the Diesel Engine 


Revolutionize Industry? 


We 


"GRC EAE UNE SISTEM | 


By A. L. STEVENSON 




















A cent a mile for fuel is the astonishing record of some Diesel truck-trains 


HE Diesel engine is a violently 
controversial subject. In the 
eyes of its adherents either you 
belong to the church or you are a 
heretic. Running for middle ground, 
you are assailed by Munchausen-like 
predictions from enthusiastic pro- 
ponents and by didactic assertions 
from detractors about its limitations. 
Popular imagination has been 
stirred as the “powered-by-Diesel” 
sign has been hung on the latest type 
submarines now under construction 
by the U. S. Navy; on the unique 
desert caravan coach and freight 
unit operating the only transporta- 
tion routes across the desert between 
Damascus and Baghdad; on experi- 
mental airplanes ; on scores of munic- 
ipal powerplants furnishing light or 
pumping water for American com- 
munities; on huge ocean liners and 
on small water craft; on streamlined 
raii cars and on oil-field production 
units; on the powerplants of hotels, 
office buildings and industrial plants. 
The power station at the Vatican has 
four Diesels driving four dynamos. 
On February 6, 1931, Pope Pius XI 
celebrated the ninth anniversary of 
his Pontificate by turning the wheel 
which set the dynamos in action. 


ITH committees of technical 
societies battling over details of 
Diesel fuels, injection systems and 
combustion chambers ; with the Union 


of Soviet Socialist Republics offering 
a $15,000 prize for the best modern 
design of Diesel engine for powering 
automobiles and tractors; with a 
Diesel-engined bus hurtling. itself 
from New York to Los Angeles in 
91 hours, elapsed time, burning only 
365 gallons of fuel oil at a cost of 
$21.90; with a Diesel-powered auto- 
mobile finishing the gruelling 500 
miles of an Indianapolis race at an 
average speed of 86.17 m.p.h.; and 
with more Diesel-powered locomo- 
tives appearing each year, financiers 
as well as engineers are beginning to 
ask seriously: 

“What is the commercial future 
of this Diesel engine about which 
we hear so much?” 

Opinions differ widely. Neither 
group of extremists, probably, is 
right. The Diesel has already dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness in so many 
services that only the commercially 
blind will dismiss lightly its commer- 
cial future. Widespread use in new 
fields, however, may depend on con- 
currence of economic factors outside 
the product itself as well as on the 
solution of remaining technical prob- 
lems. 

In the motor truck field, interest in 
Diesels has sky-rocketed in the last 
two years. 

To-day, six truck manufacturers 
offer a Diesel-engined model. These 
manufacturers are: Sterling, Indiana, 


Kleiber, Gramm, Le Moon and Ward 
La France. Others are on the verge 
of “going Diesel’? with at least one 
model. 


LEET operators are beginning to 

use Diesel-engined trucks. Purity 
Stores of San Francisco operates 
four Diesels; one four-cylinder and 
three six-cylinder. Early 1933 rec- 
ords showed that the four-cylinder 
job on a truck-trailer train of 50,000 
Ib. gross had averaged ten miles to 
the gallon over a period of 17,000 
miles. The six-cylinder truck trail- 
ers hauling 34 tons gross averaged 
better than six miles to the gallon 
over a combined period of 70,000 
miles. 

Three gasoline trains doing the 
same work over the same routes do 
little better than 3.5 miles to the 
gallon. 

This company buys gasoline at 14 
cents a gallon, tax included; fuel oi. 
at three cents plus three cents tax.’ 
‘On this basis the gasoline train 
costs four cents per mile for fuel 
while the Diesel costs 0.88 cents per 
mile. Traveling an average of 5,000 
miles per month, the cost of gasoline 
per truck is $200 per month, while 
the cost of fuel oil is $44. The 
Diesel truck, therefore, saves an 
average of $1,872 per year on fuel. 

Savage Transportation of San 
Francisco is reported to have in ser- 
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vice five six-cylinder Diesel-engined 
trucks which carry a gross load of 
34,000 Ibs. each on a route of 1,616 
miles for the round trip with an 
average fuel consumption of 7.9 
miles per gallon as compared with 
3.4 miles per gallon for gasoline- 
engined units operating the same 
route. 

Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., 
operates two Diesel-engined tractors 
on a 750-mile round trip route be- 
tween Chicago and Cleveland, while 
Pacific Freight Lines uses two Diesel- 
powered trucks on the 480-mile round 
trip runs between Los Angeles and 
Fresno over the famous “Ridge 
Route.” Both operations report im- 
portant savings in fuel costs. Many 
additional examples might be cited. 

It is natural that Diesel use in 
the truck field should come through 
fleet operations over regular routes 
between fixed terminals. In such 
operations it is easy to make available 
readily a proper and adequate fuel 


supply. 


N the rail car field, too, the Diesel 

is making progress. The chief 
engineer of one important company 
in this field, although he has not yet 
equipped any of his own designs with 
Diesels, thinks it quite possible that 
a majority of rail cars eventually will 
be so powered. 

Modern, streamlined rail cars built 
by E. G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany now in use on the Reading and 
the Pennsylvania railroads carry 
Diesel engines, while the spectacular 
new Railplane, developed for the 
Pullman Company by W. B. Stout, 
famed airplane designer, which 
weighs only 25,000 lbs. complete, has 
provisions in its layout for installa- 
tion of Diesel instead of gasoline 
engines if desired. 


Two six-cylinder 300 hp. Diesels 
propel a powerful Diesel railcar train 
over the tracks of the Louisville and 
Nashville at a maximum speed of 
80 m.p.h. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 





At the Century of Progress these two Diesels supplied power and light. 
Engines of like design will now power a Burlington train 


is to operate a Budd-built stainless- 
steel three-car articulated streamlined 
train powered by a 600-hp. Winton 
two-cycle Diesel engine. The esti- 
mated top speed of the unit is 120 
m.p.h. 
The Rock Island railroad started 
a Diesel-engined rail car in operation 
on a local run between Cameron, Mis- 
souri, and Leavenworth, Kansas—a 
round trip of 110 miles—early in 
1930, while similar operations are to 
be found on various roads in other 
parts of the country. 

Added to these evidences of ad- 
vance at Diesel frontiers, is proof of 
similar progress in stationary applica- 
tions—the familiar stamping ground 
of the Diesel. Even in the twelve 
months of depression ending June, 
1933, there was expansion in use of 
Diesels to supply power for municipal 
street lighting and water works. 

Many power companies, too, are 
using Diesel engines in their own 
operations. 

In sparsely populated areas, Diesel 
plants are economical as compared to 
small steam plants or transmission of 
power cver long distances. Some- 








The shipping industry is a Diesel stronghold. Installations range from 
small private yachts to giant passenger and freight liners 





times Diesels are installed to carry 
the load of a new community until 
it grows large enough to justify ex- 
tension of a transmission line from 
the central plant. The Louisiana- 
Texas Company, for instance, has 
over forty Diesel plants in operation. 


REAL Diesel threat to public 

utility power sales came when 
owners of office buildings, hotels and 
apartment houses began to find it 
cheaper to put in their own Diesel- 
driven power-plants than to buy 
from central stations. 

How devastating this challenge 
may be eventually no one can prc- 
dict with certainty. Inroads on cen- 
tral station profits already made by 
these small units, frequently Diesel- 
powered, have been sufficient to 
worry public utilities all over the 
country. . 

A single spectacular 103-page ad- 
vertisement published by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, largest American 
Diesel producer, in June, 1933, illus- 
trated typical Diesel installations by 
this one company in no less than 
forty-five municipal power plants, 
seven municipal pumping plants, two 
irrigation and drainage plants, fifty- 
two industrial plants, four industrial 
installations, two mobile power plants, 
two large private estates, five foreign 
services and eleven public utilities. 


IESELS are helping scores of 
factories to operate individual 
plants instead of buying power from 
central stations. Such installations 
as those of the American Caramel 
Company, Lancaster, Pa.; Melville 
Woolen Company, Sykesville, Md.; 
Monarch Elevator Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Foote Gear Works, 
Chicago, Ill.; Hill Flour Mills, 
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Greensboro, N. C.; and the Seminole 
Ice Company, Tampa, Florida, may 
be cited as typical. 

Marine installations bid fair to 
bulk large in future Diesel volume 
as they have in the past. 

Nevertheless, there seem to be no 
immediate indications of brisk ac- 
celeration of American sales for large 
vessels. 

Diesels continue to find favor, how- 
ever, on many smaller craft. Tank- 
ers, tugs, self-propelled canal barges 
and ferry boats are almost always 
propelled by Diesels. 

In small pleasure craft, the Diesel 
has gained marked popularity during 
the last five or six years and gives 
every evidence of making continued 
strides in this field where most own- 
ers consider non-inflammability of 
fuel an element of real importance. 

Diesel-engined passenger cars have 
been built and operated with great 
success. But thus far no passenger 
car manufacturer seems to be con- 
sidering production of a Diesel-en- 
gined model as have the six truck 
manufacturers mentioned. 

Despite considerable active and in- 
telligent scientific experimentation 
with Diesels for use in airplanes, 
there is little behind-the-scenes evi- 
dence that marked commercial devel- 
opment is to be expected in the near 
future. Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany developed a Diesel airplane’ en- 
gine which created much _ well- 
deserved, favorable comment, but has 
made little active commercial prog- 
ress with the engine. 

One of the chief advantages of 
Diesel engines for airplane use, of 
course, is the reduction in fire-hazard 
brought about by use of the less vola- 
tile fuels.: That advantage is a very 
real one, but is minimized somewhat 
by the recent development of a so- 
called “safety” fuel for use in gaso- 
line engines, which is no more in- 
flammable, it is claimed, than are the 
fuels ordinarily used in automotive 
Diesels. 


NGINEERS all agree that, the- 
oretically, the Diesel is the most 
efficient type of engine. 

A Diesel, as most people know, is 
an internal combustion engine in 
which the fuel is ignited by the heat 
of compression. In the gasoline en- 
gine, such as is common in automo- 
biles to-day, the fuel is ignited by an 
electric spark sent out from a spark 
plug. 

Starting with the simple fact that 
compressing any body of air causes 
it to become heated, Dr. Rudolf 
Diesel figured out back in the 90’s 
that if compression were carried far 
enough, sufficient heat would be gen- 
erated to burn liquid or powdered 


fuels. If air is compressed to 375 
lb. per sq. in. for example, the tem- 
perature will rise to 500 deg. Fahr. 
When fuel is sprayed into air at that 
heat, combustion will take place im- 
mediately. 

Because of its high compression 
feature the Diesel turns more heat 
into power and wastes less in cooling 
water and in exhaust gases than does 
the spark ignition type of engine. 

Commercial progress of the Diesel 
up to now has come chiefly because 
it can burn cheaper fuels than gaso- 
line. In its early forms it was heavy, 
rough and, as compared with the 
present day gasoline engine, produc- 
tive of unpleasant odors. But it did 
burn .lower grades of fuel and as a 
stationary engine it did produce a 
given amount of horsepower at a 
low cost. 

Its chief use, therefore, came in 
various stationary power applications 
such as generation of electricity, 
pumping plants and industrial power 
production of various kinds. Then 
came adaptation to marine uses, the 
first American Diesel for this pur- 
pose being built in 1913. 


P to the end of 1932 Diesel 

horsepower totalling 4,517,500 
had been sold in the United States 
for stationary and marine uses—of 
which 4,298,126 hp. were still in 
actual service. 

About 16 per cent. of Diesel horse- 
power, according to “American Diesel 
Engines” by L. H. Morrison (1931), 
is being used by central power sta- 
tions, about 12 per cent. by oil pipe 
lines, about 20 per cent. in marine 
service and slightly more than 50 per 
cent. in miscellaneous applications 
such as ice plants, paper mills, flour 
mills and so on. 

Although more dramatic in its ap- 
plication, the total Diesel horsepower 
in locomotives, rail cars, motor 
trucks, automobiles and airplanes is 
very small in comparison to the above 
totals. 

Diesel progress has been steady; 
nevertheless, plenty of problems still 
face the industry, one of the chief 
of which revolves about the question 
of fuel. Contrary to popular belief 
the modern Diesel is not a billy-goat 
in fuel digestion. While fuel prob- 
lems are-confined largely to the 
smaller sized and higher speed 
Diesels, it is not possible, even in 
larger sizes, to attach a Diesel to an 
oil well or a whale indiscriminately 
and expect satisfactory operation as 
some people appear to think. 

The lighter Diesel engines, par- 
ticularly the automotive types, must 
have the right kinds of fuel if they 
are to perform properly. Some 
Diesel builders have built automotive 
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engines which will burn a wide va- 
riety of fuels, but others turn out en- 
gines which are less_ successfully 
omnivorous. 


HE automotive Diesel faces dif- 

ferent conditions of operation 
than do the larger types common in 
stationary and marine work. An en- 
gine which might be satisfactorily 
smooth for stationary operation 
might well be impossibly rough as an 
automotive unit. Starting difficulties 
of little importance in services to 
which larger types are adapted might 
be a-complete bar to use in a truck, 
automobile or airplane. 

The automotive Diesel, in other 
words, must be lighter, smoother, 
must start more easily, and must ac- 
celerate faster and must give out less 
offensive odors than a Diesel which 
may have been found thoroughly 
satisfactory in many other forms of 
service. 

The average automotive Diesel will 
not run on the least refined grades 
of oil. 

Despite claims that ordinary do- 
mestic oil-burner fuel can be used 
in automotive Diesel engines, such 
fuels cannot be used universally 
with efficiency, because these fuels 
vary considerably in detailed molecu- 
lar structure, despite perhaps a fair 
degree of standardization as to vis- 
cosity and other physical factors— 
and they may in a given case contain 
just the wrong ingredient for a par- 
ticular Diesel. 

There is no single grade of oil, the 
experts tell us, which will function 
successfully in all automotive Diesels 
—unless perhaps it be a fuel with 
properties approaching those of kero- 
sene. And this, they point out, is 
almost as expensive as gasoline. 

To discuss this question of Diesel 
fuels at all is to tread on dangerous 
ground, because the whole subject is 
very much in debate among engineers 
both in the petroleum and automotive 
industries. 

Eventually the problems will be 
solved by co-operative effort between 
the engineers of the two industries— 
a co-operation which already is taking 
place through technical society com- 
mittees. 

Availability of fuel is of prime 
importance in motor vehicle work. At 
the moment, the chief prospects for 
Diesel trucks and buses are those 
operators whose fuel is already being 
purchased in tank-car lots. For them 
the bugbear of retail distribution is 
entirely imaginary. The essential 
commercial difficulty of quantity sale 
of Diesel vehicles to individual own- 
ers, however, is obvious. It is hard 


to expect oil companies to make 
(Continued on page 21) 
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How to Win To-morrow’s Consumer 


y USINESS men who have been 
B patiently promoting markets 
which were “not there” during 
the past four years are likely to be 
the first to reap-the harvest of the 
National Recovery Administration. 
No matter what happens to it as a 
governmental effort, they have the 
distinct advantage of being in the 
field. 

In that position they know the con- 
sumer, what he wants, what he can 
pay for it, and how. They are pre- 
pared to start deliveries the moment 
any demand develops. They are 
ready to jump in on any opportunity 
to stimulate it. They expect to do 
business—and that is something more 
than a novelty. 

What such men think, and what 
they are doing about it, to my mind, 
is far more important at this time 
than the opinions of theorists and 
critics. The latter are predicting that 
the NRA program cannot possibly be 
fulfilled in every particular. They 
are finding flaws in de- 


By JAMES M. MATHES 
President, J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


In two continuing impulses—the 
first of which is wages and the 
second profits distributed to its own- 
ers—business contributes to the en- 
ergy that makes its own wheels go 
round. That has always been under- 
stood and conceded as a general 
proposition. The difference now is 
that we are making it specific, indi- 
vidual, to the point where every em- 
ployer is devoting some of his atten- 
tion to the problem of what he can do 
to add to these impulses. 

The first and most logical step in 
that direction is a study of consumer 
needs, which leads inevitably to a 
knowledge of capacity to pay, and to 
the adjustment of prices and terms to 
that capacity. All of this is so obvi- 
ous as to sound trite, yet when we 
contrast these direct and simple pro- 
cesses with the course almost every 
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business man has felt compelled to 
follow heretofore, it becomes clear 
that a long step forward has been 
taken. 

Executive energies in the past have 
been turned more and more toward 
internal problems. Survival has be- 
come the aim and objective, rather 
than a thriving growth. Business has 
been a matter of reducing costs, 
eliminating jobs, cutting wages. In- 
come has been subordinated to outgo. 
Markets have been abandoned. 

A great many years ago it had be- 
come evident that no one business 
was big enough to resist such tidal 
waves in times. of depression, and to 
go it alone. The need of group re- 
sistance was recognized, nevertheless. 
As a matter of self-preservation, 
business had made headway toward 
the idea of a nationally planned econ- 
omy long before the crash of 1929. 
The essential weakness in the move- 
ment was the lack of central organ- 
ization, direction and authority. 

Now that these have 





tail, mistakes in proce- 
dure, legal obstacles 
galore—and all of that 
takes time and energy. 

The man in the field 
sees none of this and 
wastes no time because 
he is busy looking for 
something else. He > 
does not think of what 
he expects to happen 
as a miracle, though it 
may seem like one to 
others when it de- 
velops. He is look- 
ing, confidently, for a 
harvest, and some of 
the ripening grain al- 
ready is in sight. 

One evidence of it is 
to be found in the self- 
perpetuating character 
of business itself. 
After four years of 
increasing idleness, we 
are getting this repro- 
ductive machinery 
ready for work, and 
that makes certain tnat 
it will have some work 
to do. For while 
everybody is talking 
about restoring buying 
power to make busi- 
ness, it must not be 
torgotten that busi- 
ness also makes buy- 
ing power. 











been provided I do not 
think it matters how 
many mistakes are 
made, since they will 
be remedied. The im- 
portant thing is that 
we have focused na- 
tional attention on a 
single job, heretofore 
regarded as a series of 
unrelated, individual 
problems. Thereby the 
individual has been re- 
lieved of a constant 
source of worry and 
apprehension. 

It is just as though 
a traffic policeman had 
been set up at an ex- 
tremely busy corner 
which had been in a 
hopeless snarl. Even 
though some may ob- 
ject to the handling of 
single instances or the 
manners and efficiency 
of the policeman, ex- 
perience shows that 
we never go back to 
the old condition of 
every man for him- 
self. I do not think 
business is going back. 

The determination 
to make planned 
economy work is re- 
flected in the num- 


Sn 








ber of business men 
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JAMES M. MATHES 


Tt? day the banks closed, J. 
M. Mathes resigned from the 
long-established N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., to found a new advertis- 
ing agency, his own. With the 
banks down and out, he reasoned, 
the worst had happened and noth- 
ing could lie ahead but business 
improvement. Already, less than 
a year later, J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
has taken rank among the more 
important agencies. 

Aside from advertising and dis- 
tribution, “Jim” Mathes admits to 
being an authority on three im- 
portant subjects: Maine lobsters, 
New Hampshire cheese, and Phil- 
adelphia scrapple. (He was born 
in New Hampshire, spends his 
Summers in Maine, and worked 
some years in Philadelphia.) 

Of the last item, Secretary 
Frances Perkins says “there is 
nothing more loathsome.” But 
Mathes says it’s all in the way 
you cook it. The chef at Walter 
Chrysler’s Cloud Club, on a top 
floor of the seventy-seven story 
Chrysler Building, now has in- 
structions that the next time 
scrapple is to be served, Mr. Ma- 
thes is to be telephoned. Where- 
upon he will drop whatever he is 
doing, come to the club, don chef’s 
hat and apron, and see that as to 
scrapple the Consumer will have 
a fair deal. 

In the business world, J. M. Ma- 
thes is best known for his pio- 
neer work with Canada Dry, a now 
giant industry built from a shoe- 
string by consistent advertising. 





now thinking in terms of consumer 
needs and capacities—turning their 
intelligence and energy outward to- 
ward expansion rather than inward 
toward stop-loss contraction. If noth- 
ing else had been accomplished we 
should have reason to congratulate 
ourselves, and to expect certain re- 
sults from it. 

But that is only part of the story. 
The attitude of consumers also is 


significant. They are reacting now, 
they will react increasingly as men 
go back to work and as markets open, 
to the same influences which are 
changing the point of view and the 
actions of business men. They will 
respond to sales efforts based on 
knowledge of their needs and buying 
capacity. 

What are these needs and what is 
this capacity? That is the question 
each business man is asking. A gen- 
eral answer to fit the entire national 
picture is of course impossible. Spe- 
cific prescription for each business is 
also out of the question, even if any 
one mind could cover that much 
ground. 

I think, however, that we can let 
the consumer himself furnish a mid- 
dle-of-the-road reply which will be 
of value to manufacturers of every- 
thing from bread to bridges, and pos- 
sibly amazing to some. Since the 
family is the economic as well as the 
social unit, the logical place to begin 
is in the home. 


HE market exhibited there can 

only be described as colossal. In 
terms of human needs for which the 
desire already exists, it is almost im- 
possible to over-estimate it. This 
market is the bright side of the un- 
employment picture, and the darker 
we make the one the brighter becomes 
the other. 

From unemployment figures we 
can get a general idea of the number 
of families which have had to double- 
up—or live three, four and more in a 
single dwelling. Virtually every- 
thing they are using and wearing has 
been subjected to as much usage in 
one to four years as it would get 
ordinarily in a lifetime. These things 
must be replaced, and multiplied. 

It has been estimated on the basis 
of rather accurate surveys that we 
have a shortage of no less than 700,- 
000 homes, but I am inclined to think 
it is even larger. That figure is cal- 
culated from past experience—statis- 
tics of population growth, deaths, 
births and marriages. It does not 
take into account the tremendous in- 
fluence of change in human habits, 
of demands for higher standards of 
living. 

What I am getting at is that hun- 
dreds of thousands of families now 
doubled up will not be satisfied to get 
their old homes back. In their idle 
evenings for several years they have 
been reading of the wonders of air 
conditioning, of the advances made 
in the use of steel and new materials 
in home construction. Even where 
the instant problem is still that of get- 
ting a relief order on time, aspira- 
tion for the future has been moved 
up a notch. 
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Even more potent is the mighty 
force of migration. In our pre- 
occupation with immediate concerns 
this movement, plain as day in the 
census figures, has been overlooked. 
It started with the decentralization 
of industry some years ago. The 
same developments which made that 
possible opened the door to the de- 
centralization of homes. 

The census of 1930 showed that 
while the exodus from the farms of 
the nation continued up to that year, 
the latter part of the migration did 
not go into the cities. It went, in- 
stead, into suburbs. The electric line 
that released industry from power at 
the source carried light and refrigera- 
tion to the home which for ten years 
had been moving constantly farther 
out with the improvement in high- 
ways and motor cars. 

Recently there has been a series 
of dispatches from Chicago and other 
Mid-Western centres commenting on 
the rapid growth of new communi- 
ties which are neither rural nor 
urban, but something in between. The 
inspiration for that movement has 
been the reverse of the first. Depres- 
sion has firmly lodged in the minds 
of thousands the idea that it is good 
to have “one foot on the land.” 

We have therefore two impulses 
originating with the home owner 
where we had one before—the desire 
for a home in the country plus the 
desire for the economic security a 
little land will give him. We have 
also the expansion of the movement 
of industry toward decentralization. 

To meet the demand for homes we 
have had revolutionary developments 
in construction methods. - It is re- 
garded as a certainty that the Public 
Works Administration appropriation 
will be increased to five billions of 
dollars. That will mean more and 
better highways. 


BOOM in small home construc- 

tion is therefore almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. From it will profit 
not only the construction industry, 
but also textile and motor-car makers, 
manufacturers of clothing and radios 
—all the multitude of purveyors to 
the American family unit. 

Put that group back into the 
market place—as we are doing under 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and as the business man who 
is in the field is doing—and you re- 
lease a dammed-up buying power 
almost beyond calculation. In my 


opinion it is destined to bring about 
within a relatively short time larger 
markets for everything we make and 
use than we have ever known before. 
Practical men know that there can 
never be anything like an equal dis- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Whoever claims a right for him- 
self must respect the like right in 
another. Whoever wishes to assert 
his will as a member of a community 
must not only consent to obey the 
will of the community but bear his 
share in serving it. As he is to profit 
by the safety and prosperity the 
community provides, so’he must seek 
its good and place his personal will 
at its disposal. Benefit and burden, 
power and responsibility go together. 
—Lorp Bryce. 


Disturbed political conditions, both 
national and international, are more 
usually symptoms of depression 
rather than the cause of depression. 
Rightly or wrongly, it is human na- 
ture to blame the government for 
bad times——THE Royat BANK OF 
CANADA. 


Positiveness is a most absurd foible. 
If you are in the right, it lessens 
your triumph; if in the wrong, it 
adds shame to your defeat.— 
STEARNE. 


Overlook a man’s weakness, forget 
his mistakes, and speak to him of his 
good qualities. Instead of finding 
fault with his “badness,” praise his 
“goodness.” Then note how that 
man will strive with all his might to 
live up to the good opinion which you 
have of him.—TuHeE Utco News. 


Man is an imitative creature, and 
whoever is foremost leads the herd. 
—ScCHILLER. 


You grow only through expression. 
Expression is action, thinking, talk- 
ing or doing. Every time you think, 
every time you talk, every time you 
do something with your hands, if you 
do it well, if you do it as well as you 
know how, you grow a little bit. 
Nearly all your business life is spent 
in meeting people, finding out what 
they want and getting it to them. 
Now if you do this thing as well as 
you know how each time, you are 
going to grow bigger and better and 
more valuable just as sure as you 
live-—GRAPHICA. 


Wit should be used as a shield for 
defense rather than as a sword to 
wound others.—FuLLER. 


A Text 


Masters, give unto your serv- 
ants that which is just and 
equal; knowing that ye also 
have a Master in heaven.— 
Colossians 4:1. 


Sent in by N. B. Johnson, South 
Pasadena, Calif. What ts your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
ts presented to senders of texts 


used. 
@ 


A good man likes a hard boss. I 
don’t mean a nagging boss or a 
grouchy boss. I mean a boss who in- 
sists on things being done right and 
on time; a boss who is watching 
things closely enough so that he 
knows a good job from a poor one. 
Nothing is more discouraging to a 
good man than a boss who is not 
on the job, and who does not know 
whether things are going well or 
badly — WILLIAM FEATHER. 


The wise carry their knowledge as 
they do their watches, not for dis- 
play, but for their own use.—Sir T. 
BROWNE. 


I do not believe in that word Fate. 
It is the refuge of every self-con- 
fessed failure——ANDREW SOUTAR. 


Ten Commandments of Health 


1. Help yourself to health. Furm 
habits that will fight for you, not 
against you. 

2. Do not expect to have good 
health without effort. Health must 
be earned. 

3. Adopt the policy that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 

4, Make food your servant, not 
your master. Eat for strength. 

5. Breathe deeply, for air is life’s 
first requisite and nature’s best tonic. 

6. Exercise for health, not for 
strength. Exercise sends clean blood 
to the brain. 


7. Seek sunshine, for sunshine and 


disease are always enemies. 

8. Water—use plentifully daily; 
warm for cleanliness, cold for tonic. 

9. Keep a clear conscience, for true 
rest is mental as well as physical. 

10. Work planfully, read much, 
and play often. Play keeps old age at 
bay.— WASHINGTON SANITARIUM 
HEALTH EXpoNneENT. 
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So long as you stick to the wage 
system you will have people out of 
work in a world teeming with abun- 
dance. That is why all this talk about 
improvement in trade is silly moon- 
shine. It can’t happen, because the 
system does not use money to pro- 
duce for the sake of men, but men 
to produce for the sake of money. 
The only real revolution is to take 
hold of the world order and trans- 
form it for the spiritual end of man. 
—WitiraM G. Peck, D.D. 


No man is such a conqueror as the 
man who has defeated himself.— 
BEECHER. 


It is impossible to win the great 
prizes of life without running risks, 
and the greatest of all prizes are 
those connected with the home. No 
father and mother can hope to es- 
cape sorrow and anxiety, and there 
are dreadful moments when death 
comes very near to those we love, 


even if for the time being it passes 


by. But life is a great adventure, 
and the worst of all fears is the fear 
of living. There are many forms of 
success, many forms of triumph. 
But there is no other success that in 
any shape or way approaches that 
which is open to most of the many 
men and women who have the right 
ideals. These are the men and 
women who see that it is the intimate 
and homely things that count most. 
They are the men and women who 
have the courage to strive for the 
happiness which comes only with la- 
bor and effort and self-sacrifice, and 
those whose joy in life springs in 
part from power of work and sense 
of duty——THeEoporeE RoosEVELt. 


As to people saying a few idle 
words about us, we must not mind 
that any more than the old church 
steeple minds the rooks cawing about 
it.—ELtor. 


Material riches at the present time 
are proving inadequate and are de- 
preciated. God’s love is bestowing 
sufficient benefits on the nation and 
the world, but the benefits are not 
getting to the people. Something is 
intervening, and it is the greed of 
people. The only values that are 
everlasting are spiritual, and when 
we lose them we lose everything.— 
AntuHony H. Evans, D.D. 
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What’s New in Business 


Santa Claus Hires 
Six New Salesmen 


@® loosen purse-strings and to put 

a new snap into Christmas trade, 
1933’s Santa Claus has hired six new 
salesmen: John Barleycorn, Mickey 
Mouse, the Three Little Pigs and 
the Big Bad Wolf. 


John, Barleycorn’s return from 
(legal) exile is creating tremendous 
gift sales of ruany things associated 
with him—wine and liquor glasses, 
decanters, cocktail napkins, bar tow- 
els, chafing dishes, sandwich sets, 
mixing equipment and fancy knick- 
knacks. 

Children are flocking into many de- 
partment stores to view Mickey 
Mouse and Santa Claus jointly pre- 
siding over toy departments. 

And the Three Little Pigs and the 
Big Bad Wolf are setting new sales 


’ records for porridge bowls, hassocks, 


book-ends, lamps and books carrying 
the story of their adventures in pic- 
tured or written form. 


Nothing could please retailers bet- 
ter than the help of these powerful 
lieutenants of Santa Claus. But 
they are less pleased over a develop- 
ment which has seriously jammed 
their holiday sales machinery : the ex- 
treme lateness of Thanksgiving. 

Last year, the traditional Thanks- 
giving-Christmas buying season was 
twenty-six days long; this year it is 
only twenty days. In vain, retailers 
petitioned President Roosevelt to 
change Thanksgiving from November 
30 to November 23; he thought that 
tradition, State laws and football 
schedules stood in the way. Making 
the best of the situation, storekeepers 
tried hard to start a pre-Thanksgiving 
holiday rush with special gift sales 
and offers to place November charges 
on January bills; but their success 
was limited. 


OMPLICATING the | shorter 

shopping period will be a sub- 
stantially larger-than-1932 sales vol- 
ume, if results come up to minimum 
estimates. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association sets December re- 
tail trade at $4,000,000,000, $900,- 
000,000 of which will be for gifts. 
Six thousand banks and trust com- 
panies will pour $350,000,000 into 
the hands of members of Christmas 
Clubs, who will spend $147,000,000 
of their new cash for gifts. To at- 


tract Christmas-Club buyers (whose 
money is not released until Decem- 
ber), many new names have been 
added to the list of stores using the 
“Lay-Away” system, in which the 
shopper deposits five or ten per cent. 
of the article’s price, and 
thus reserves it until his 
Christmas money comes 


and 1933. Last year, storekeepers 
were convinced that useful gifts 
would be in demand’ because people 
had little money to waste on “foolish- 
ness.” Instead, “foolishness” fooled 
them and dominated the holiday 


: PASSENGER 


Last year’s Christmas 
shelves were poorly filled 
because retailers were 
afraid of the future; they 
paid for this in lost sales. 


BALLOT 


WILL YOU HELP YOUR GOVERNMENT 


SOLVE THE TRANSPORTATION 


PROBLEM? 














RAILROAD SALES METHODS 


1. Do you usually buy railroad 
tickets at a railway station rather 
than at ticket offices located in 
the shopping district ? 


oF 


et 


Prepared By 
DRDINATOR OF TRANSPORTATION 
F TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 











2. Are railroad sales representatives as com- 
petent and do they present their services 
as well as the representatives of air lines 
or bus lines? 





3. Are railroad passenger solicitors better sales- 
men than the representatives of private 
travel bureaus? 


og A far cry from the usual dry- 
naire is the one now being 
Yes sent to railroad users by Co- 


ordinator Eastman. The cover 





4. Have you found that railroad sales repre- 


sentatives are generally as competent as Yes 


and a typical page (above) 
are reminiscent of General 


C 
CJ 
C] 
Cj as-dust government question- 
C) 
Cj 
C) 








. Motors of Canada’s_ work 
. automobil *n, for example? 
automobile salesmen, for example No [] (FORBES, June 1, page 6) 
5. Do they show a general need for better train- Yes [ ] 
ing in salesmanship? No [| 
6. Would you like to have a well-trained rail- markets. This ae 
road passenger solicitor call on you at tailers again believe that 
periodic intervals to present new services useful gifts will dominate 
that may be of interest or benefit to you d tt : , 
and to assist you in planning your travel Yes (J and the early Christmas 


arrangements? 


No (] buying has backed up their 





This year they are taking no such 
risks ; they have invested three billion 
dollars in Christmas stocks, as against 
last year’s two-and-a-half billion. 
Last year, they bought late and were 
in a tremendous rush for deliveries; 
this year, they have bought early, 
and have allowed manufacturers’ to 
use rational production schedules. 

In another matter, there may or 
may not be a contrast between 1932 


belief. But they are also 
stocking up on_ luxury 

goods — jewelry, perfume, 
radios, silverware, cameras and so on. 
Other news from the holiday 
retail front is that formal dress 
sales are the largest in many years. 
Grocers, successful last year in sell- 
ing gift baskets of foods, are trying 
the plan again. Many retailers are 
building sales of house furnishings 
by urging customers to “buy gifts for 
the home.” Knitted and horizontally- 
striped neckties will be found in 
many Christmas stockings. Scatter 
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rugs, women’s muffs, handbags, 
negligees and newly “dolled-up” 
woolen undergarments are popular 


gifts. So are sporting goods, high- 
priced umbrellas and “consumer 
capital goods’—furniture, electric 


appliances, china, kitchen utensils. 
The Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company is suggesting new 
telephone installations, extension tele- 
phones, handsets and long-distance 
coupon books as gifts, each to be de- 
livered in a Christmas package. To 
make gift selection easier, more de- 
partment stores than ever before are 
opening Christmas gift shops, with 
each department contributing its 
choicest merchandise to a concen- 
trated display. Higher ready-to-wear 
prices have generated a comeback in 
sales of piece goods and sewing 
machines. 

Grown-ups are buying many “use- 
ful” gifts for children, but toys are 
more than holding their own, with 
the Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. 
A. predicting holiday sales ten per 
cent. above 1932’s. Two trends in 
toys reflect two of this year’s out- 
standing advertising campaigns: 
higher sales of magic sets (Camel 
cigarettes) and of miniature fire- 
fighting apparatus (Texaco - Ed 
Wynn’s Fire Chief). In addition, 
there are toy locomotives that chug 
like real ones; doll beds with electric 
reading lamps; midget soda-fountain 
sets; sets for making animated car- 
toons; Kiddie Kars with furniture- 
saving bumpers; sleds on wheels; 
question games that ring bells when 
answers are correct; miniature Pull- 
man berths for dolls; and dolls whose 
ample curves reflect the Mae West 
influence. 


Stock-Swindlers Adopt 
New Methods 


TOCK-SWINDLERS are going 

back to work again. 

Deprived of their trusty tool, the 
“tipster sheet,” from fear of the Fed- 
eral Securities Act, they are now 
turning to a cruder method—the 
““sell-and-switch” game. 

As the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City describes his meth- 
ods, the swindler first obtains a 
“sucker list” from telephone books 
or from the lists of stockholders of 
well-known companies. Next he calls 
the “suckers” by telephone, tells them 
that he represents the so-and-so brok- 
erage house (whose name always 
sounds impressive), and that his firm 
desires to build up a permanent clien- 
tele. Then he recommends a stock 
for purchase—always one in which 
the prospect is a stockholder or 


which is widely and favorably known; 
and always on favorable margin 
terms. If the customer sends in the 
money, the stock usually is purchased. 

Then comes the dirty work. If 
the stock goes up, the client again 
receives a telephone call, during 
which he is told that the original 
forecast was correct, that the rise 
probably has exhausted itself, and 
that a switch to another stock is sure 
to reap more profits. The second 
stock is a “cat-and-dog,” which the 
swindler has bought from the orig- 
inal promoters for almost nothing, 
and which he sells at a vastly higher 
price. This second stock is rarely 
sold on margin; cash or a check is 
demanded for the balance, and to 
avoid the danger of committing fraud 
by mail, the swindler delivers the 
stock and collects for it by messen- 
ger. When the police get on the 
swindler’s trail, he closes up shop 
until the storm blows over, then opens 
under another name. 

But if the originally recommended 
stock fails to rise or actually goes 
down, the swindler still has a way 
out. He tells the client that the pool 
has changed its plans, and that the 
prospect should switch to a stock he 
recommends in order to recoup his 
losses with a great deal to spare. But 
the end of the story is still the same: 
the investor puts his money in a cat- 
and-dog stock and never sees it again. 


Tugwell Talk Causes 


Clash in Cosmetics 


XTREMELY interesting to those 
who are strongly for or against 
the so-called “Tugwell” Bill, soon to 
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he presented to Congress, are these 
extracts from correspondence be- 
tween the Maybelline Company of 
Chicago and Professor R. G. Tug- 
well, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture : 

1. Telegram to Professor Tugwell 
from the Maybelline Company: “As. 
manufacturers of Maybelline mas- 
cara, the best known and largest sell- 
ing eyelash beautifier in the world, we 
emphatically protest your unfairly 
damaging statements in Paramount 
News reel. You displayed name of 
death dealing diabetes remedy but 
neglected to mention or display name 
of poisonous dye which you merely 
called an eyelash beautifier. This by 
process of association seriously in- 
volves our product since Maybelline 
is synonymous with eyelash beauti- 
fier in the minds of most people. 
Maybelline mascara is not a dye but 
a harmless water color for darkening 
the eyelashes and may be proved ab- 
solutely pure by any competent lab- 
oratory test... . We have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in honest advertising 
of our product and we cannot believe 
that you desire or that President 
Roosevelt would condone the injury 
and possible ruin of reputable manu- 
facturers through well meant but 
carelessly vague charges... .” 

2. Letter to the Maybelline Com- 
pany from Professor Tugwell: “We 
fully appreciate your reaction to this 
film and feel sure you recognize the 
propriety of the Department’s mo- 
tives and that the Department has an 
obligation to protect the public against 
this very real danger. Cosmetic 
manufacturers who are putting out 
safe products should welcome any 
governmental move designed to drive 
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Startling possibilities for eleven Southern States (above) may grow 

out of Dr. Charles H. Herty’s new process for making newsprint 

from Southern pine. The product, tested by a number of Southern 

newspapers late in November, may eventually replace the $100,000,000 
of newsprint now imported from Canada and Europe 
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Should you buy Stocks NOW? 


What a puzzling market! Doubt. Hesitation. Strange de- 
velopments every day. What to do? 


No place for the gambler these days! Surely no time for 
carefree speculation and happy-go-lucky chance-taking. 


Yet there are opportunities for profits right now. There are 
hidden bargains. But how to find them? How to recognize 
them? How to know if—what—when—how to buy? 


To make money in times like these you must KNOW the 
market—you must know the principles and rules that govern 
it. 

There are definite reasons for each movement. There are 
ways of foretelling a bull or bear market. 


To know and understand the market—to prepare for sound 
profits, read 


Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 


by Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
active today. 


No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, true 
facts. His book, published since the crash, (and that is 
very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 
stitute science for guess, success for failure. 


What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 

Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

What does Volume teach? How important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 

Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea for 
the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 


And best of all you can have it, for a very limited time only, for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 
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dangerous products of this type off 
the market. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
enforces the Federal food and drugs 
act. We know that a great many 
people attribute to that law powers 
to protect the public against many 
dangers which are in fact beyond its 
control. .. . Only recently our atten- 
tion was drawn to the product ‘Lash- 
Lure,’ manufactured by Lash-Lure, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California, through 
well-authenticated reports of cases of 
permanent blindness or extremely 
serious eyesight impairment. The 
product cannot now be reached under 
the food and drugs act, but because 
of the serious danger involved, we 
deem it our obligation to put the pub- 
lic on guard. 

“Frankly, the Department would 
have preferred the warnings to have 
been more specific. It happens, how- 
ever, that the radio and newsreel 
companies which have offered their 
services in disseminating information 
furnished by the Department have 
their own rules of censorship. These 
demand that condemnation of prod- 
ucts now on the market shall not be 
made by name. 


“Because we recognize the point of 
view expressed in your letter, we 
have had a press release prepared for 
wide circulation, giving the facts in- 
cluding the name of the product 
which caused this serious damage. 

“If the new food and drug bill be- 
comes a law, the sale of poisonous 
cosmetics will be outlawed. . . . The 
vast majority of the cosmetics offered 
for sale are safe... . It is unfair to 
the ethical and careful manufacturers 
of these products that they are forced 
to suffer that impairment of public 
confidence which the operation of the 
careless and unscrupulous manufac- 
turers occasion.” 

3. Comments to ForsBes by the 
Maybelline Company: “To help off- 
set the damage to our business, we 
have been running special copy in 
Sunday newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country, as well as a 
series of messages over most of the 
radio stations. 

“We agree with Mr. Tugwell that 
dangerous products, such as the eye- 
lash dye referred to, should be pro- 
hibited. However, we feel that there 
has been a great injustice done us in 
that the Department of Agriculture 
has not been more specific as to the 
name or type of product to which 
they refer. 

“We know that our business is suf- 
fering considerably at the present, 
due to this publicity. However, with 
the eventual removal of the danger- 
ous eyelash dyes from the market, 
we feel that our future business will 
be benefited.” 


One of a series, ‘‘This Is the Associated System.” 


An Industrial Drama 
WITH A 


MILLION ACTORS 


Stories telling how great industries like utilities, 
motors, railroads met the depression are more 
than statements written by accountants. They are 
dramas of human relationships. How the Associ- 
ated System coped with the depression also 
makes a dramatic story. It involves — 


15,000 Employees — 1,417,000 Customers 
250,000 Investors 


It was their cooperation that made possible the 
successful $47,000,000 refinancing of 1932. In- 
vestors are now cooperating in the Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Capitalization of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, whose purpose is to 
strengthen its position. Successful completion of 
this Plan is another step towards keeping the 
System intact, protecting the jobs of employees, 
the service of customers, and the investments of 
security holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
61 Broadway, New York é old, 




























Not once a year nor once a month, but 
every single week a President Liner 
sails from New York and California to 
the Orient, thence fortnightly Round 
the World. You can start your President 
Liner world cruise any week and finish 
it in less than four months, visiting 21 
fascinating ports in 14 different coun- 
tries. Or you can stopover anywhere en 
route, continuing on the next or any 
following President Liner. For your 
ticket is good for two whole years! 
Every President Liner stateroom is 
outside, with luxurious, full-length beds. 
Public rooms are large and beautifully 
appointed. Every President Liner has 
an outdoor swimming pool; broad sunny 


decks. And the cuisine is excellent. 





Your travel agent or any of our 
agents (New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 


principal cities) will gladly tell you all 





Y / \ 
7 / f° - 
about President Liner services. 
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THE FIRST HOTELS in tue worto with 


@ Every minute you're in a hotel 
room your eyes are busy... except 
when youre sleeping. That means 
your eyes are at the mercy of the 
lighting. 

Now the Statlers set a new high 
standard of guest room illumination 

-and guarantee it to be ample 
according to scientific measurement. 
Your eyes, and the rest of your body, 
find every provision for true comfort 
in these houses. 

Our part in hotel improvement has 
been that of the originator... the 
pioneer. The private bath with every 
room; the bed-head reading lamp; 
the morning newspaper under the 
door; free radio reception — these 


The-illumination of every guest 
room in every Statler is certified 
by the Sight-meter to be ample 
(certificate is displayed in the 
room) as follows: 
Illumination at center of room... 
ample for reading normal print. 
Illumination at bed-head . .. ample 
for reading fine print. 
IUumination at bathroom mirror 
... ample for close visual work. 
IUumination at writing table... 
ample for reading fine print. 
Illumination over easy chair... 
ample for reading normal print. 


Every guest room inevery Statler 





is regularly checked with the 
Sight-meter . . . to keep its light- 
fony ing ample. 





are a few of the many comfort features 
the Statlers have pioneered. Further- 
more — these houses have introduced 
a long list of outstanding service 


features, too... such as the elimina- 


tion of unsolicited tip-seeking atten- 
tions in public washrooms... the 
removal of surcharges from articles 
sold at lobby cigar stands and news- 
stands... the banishment of the hat- 
check tip at the entrance of our public 
restaurants. 

This originating . . . this pioneering 
...is constantly going forward. It 
goes forward in order that you may 
find here more in service... more in 
comfort .. . more in convenience than 
is afforded elsewhere ... and yvu do! 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


C dihaad ° Kuffale 


ROOMS ROOMS 
BEGIN AT 2.50 BEGIN AT 3.00 


S ‘ i Bi css 
aDyteot +. St. Louis 


ROOMS ROOMS 
BEGIN AT 2.50 BEGIN AT 2.50 


Keston ° a ts York ( Aotel Pesnsyl vania ) 


ROOMS 
BEGIN AT 3.50 





ROOMS 
BEGIN AT 3.50 
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PetroleumLaborBoard 
Arouses Enthusiasm 


DVOCATES of employee rep- 
resentation plans gave a loud 
cheer when they scanned the list of 
men on the oil industry’s Labor Pol- 
icy Board, recently announced by 
Secretary Ickes. For one of the 
three representatives of labor was 
Charles C. Jones. . 
The significance of the appoint- 
ment is this: Jones is no union man 
or labor “expert.” He is a stillman 
at Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
Bayonne refinery. And he is one of 
the employees elected by fellow work- 
ers to represent them under the com- 
pany’s employee representation plan. 
Thus, his appointment is probably 
the most important recognition which 
has yet been gained by employee 
representation plans under NRA. 
The Board’s job will be to advise 
the Oil Code Administration on mat- 
ters affecting workers in the indus- 
try. Representing the companies 
themselves are Seth W. Candee, 
head of the industrial relations de- 
partment of Tidewater Oil Company 
(which has an employee representa- 
tion plan at its Bayonne refinery) ; 
R. R. Zimmerman, supervisor of 
Continental Oil Company’s personnel 
division (which has an employee rep- 
resentation plan at its Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, refinery); and R. H. 
Ivory, in charge of industrial rela- 
tions for Standard Oil of California 
(no employee representation plan). 
Representatives of labor, in addi- 
tion to Jones, are H. C. Fleming, 
highly-regarded president of the In- 
ternational Association of Oil Field, 
Oil Well and Refinery Workers; 
and Dr. George W. Stocking, special 
adviser who drafted the oil code’s 
labor provisions. Nathan Margold, 
of the Petroleum Administration 
Board, directs the Labor Board. 


Trailer Displays Find 
a Prospect an Hour 


AVING proved highly effective 

sales-makers in the electric ap- 
pliance field, automobile trailers now 
are breaking into the heating indus- 
try. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary has just placed a fleet of 
thirty traveling display rooms on the 
road. Backed up by widespread ad- 
vertising, they are ca‘rying the story 
of a new heating unit for homes and 
small buildings directly to rural resi- 
dents and to other people who might 
not want or be able to visit a furnace- 
and-radiator showroom. So far, the 
average trailer has uncovered pros- 
pects at the rate of one every hour. 
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Hotel Cleveland offers the 
happy (and seldom - met) 
combination of convenience 
and charm. It is directly 
connected with Cleveland's 
great new Union Passenger 
Terminal in the heart of the 
city. Yet it has the quiet, 
secluded luxury and _inti- 
macy of a private club. 


Rooms from $2.50. single, $4 
double. Two restaurants and 
Coffee Shop. Servidor Service. 
Floor Clerks. 





CLEVELAND 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(HiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 











The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














Which Stocks Are 
a Buy Now? — 
Write for this 


report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 




















foc Div. 66-1 Babson Park, Mass. eum 


Will the Diesel Engine Rev- 
olutionize Industry? 
(Continued from page 12) 


Diesel fuels as readily available as 
gasoline until there is a sufficient 
number of Diesel-engined vehicles 
running around to make such dis- 
tribution profitable. Yet, it will be 
hard to sell Diesel-engined units in 
hundreds of thousands to individual 
truck or car owners until such time 
as fuel is more readily available. 
Standardization of Diesel fuels will 
be the first step; but to standardiza- 
tion must be added distribution if 
quantity use of Diesels in trucks is 
to be possible. 

Widespread use of Diesels, of 
course, would increase demands for 
the grades of fuel demanded by these 
engines. The result almost certainly 
would be increased prices. It is rea- 
sonable to expect, then, that whole- 
sale adoption of Diesels in the motor 
vehicles of America might result in 
little change in the price per gallon 
paid for fuel by the individual motor 
vehicle operator. 

For this reason, the ability of the 
Diesel to use less fuel than gasoline 
engines is more important fundamen- 
tally than its ability to utilize a type 
of fuel which, under present condi- 
tions, is cheaper than gasoline. 


HILE the foregoing presents a 

very sketchy picture of the 
problems involved in Diesel applica- 
tions, a few general conclusions per- 
haps may be justified. 

1. Technical interest in Diesel en- 
gines is higher to-day than ever be- 
fore and gives every indication of 
growing rather than diminishing. 

2. Continuance of steady growth 
in Diesel use in the stationary and 
marine fields may be expected in 
the United States. 

3. The possibility of widespread 
Diesel use in the automotive field 
definitely exists, but nothing indi- 
cates that this development in the 
next five years will be appreciable in 
volume as compared to other types 
of automotive powerplants. 

4. Variety rather than volume 
characterizes the whole Diesel devel- 
opment up to the present time. 

5. So widespread and so impor- 
tant is the research work currently 
under way as regards Diesel designs 
and fuels, that a totally different pic- 
ture of its commercial possibilities 
may well appear at the end of another 
five or ten years. Constant knowl- 
edge of its progress should be a part 
of the information of every wide- 
awake, forward-looking business man 
in America. 


Acknowledgment is made to Diesel Power. 
Comme~cial Car Journal, and Railway Age for 
7 of the interesting facts contained in this 
article. . 








For your Employees 
in the New Year 


GROUP 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


An appropriate time 
to inaugurate this 
always helpful plan. 


4 
THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
WAS THE 
STKENGTH OF 
7 GIBRALTAR 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 











[HOW TO ANALYZE 
COMMON STOCKS 


For The Rise! 


The most concise method for 
determining the bottom for stock 
prices is fully described in our 
recently published booklet. All 

of the essentials of price setting are 
boiled down to four simple rules. This 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE 
Tells What Price to Pay 
for the Following: 
Bendix CerdePas 
Kelvinat AmSmelt 
ComSolv Gen Motors 
du Pont UnFruit 
Mathies JohnsMany - 
CongNrn Macy AtiRefg 
Your copy will be put in the mail at 
once on receipt of your name and 
address. Ask for Booklet 36D. 


Nickel 
GenRySig 
Loew’s 





« NWAY 
BOSTON, MASS. 














SHORT TERM NOTES 


Rates and maturities upon request 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 





















































USINESS and financial uncer- 

tainty will not be removed until 

uncertainty over the currency 
is removed. 

The swelling demand from respon- 
sible individuals and organizations 
that steps be promptly taken to clear 
away the existing fog hardly can be 
ignored much longer by President 
Roosevelt. 

Life insurance presidents repre- 
senting 66,000,000 of the finest type 
of citizens, in demanding “prompt” 
establishment of the dollar on a gold 
basis, reflect authentically the pre- 
dominating sentiment in responsible 
circles throughout the country. 

The writer’s view is that the Presi- 
dent should enter into an arrange- 
ment with Britain and France with a 
view to effecting currency stabiliza- 
tion, if possible before the year ends. 
Return to $20.67 an ounce for gold 
manifestly is now out of the question. 
We must be prepared for a 50-to-60 
cents’ dollar if definite action be tak- 
en in the immediate future. 


HOULD the whole currency ques- 

tion be tossed back into the Con- 
gressional arena, there is no guessing 
what might happen, no guessing how 
far the dollar might be debased by 
adoption of outright inflation by 
flooding the country with greenbacks 
or by other disaster-breeding legisla- 
tion. 

So far as can be judged by what 
has already occurred, there is little 
point in continuing the policy of 
boosting the gold price at Washing- 
ton a few cents at intervals. The 
rest of the world now pays little at- 
tention to this maneuver. Nor do 
domestic prices respond. 
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Early Stabilization 


Kssential; 


Resiliency 


Is Significant 


In fact, sentiment latterly has im- 
proved when the dollar has shown 
strength, not weakness—a reversal of 
what happened in the early stages of 
Washington’s gold manipulation. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, prompt stabilization around 
current levels will be logical. The 
new dollar must be anchored to gold. 
The imposition of reasonable restric- 
tions on gold movements would not 
necessarily prove disturbing. 


IGNS multiply that the removal 
of inflation fears would be the 
signal for fresh recovery. 
Depression already has lasted 
longer than depressions usually last; 
surplus inventories have been used 
up by manufacturers, merchants and 
others ; the customary spate of bank- 
ing and commercial failures has spent 


‘its force; the general price level has 


already advanced substantially from 
the lowest level touched; security 
prices have registered distinct gains ; 
employment has considerably ex- 
panded; such activity yardsticks as 
bank clearings, power consumption, 
railway tonnage, steel production are 
no longer scraping near bottom; re- 
tail trade, following its mid-Summer 
boomlet, has naturally receded, but 
has held above the depression mini- 
mum. 

And, not least significant, interest 
rates in the nation’s financial metrop- 
olis have begun to show pronounced 
symptoms of firmness. This last de- 
velopment is accepted by many fa- 
miliar with economic history as con- 
vincing proof that the nation is now 
headed towards better times. 

Of course, brand new elements 
have been injected into America’s 





economic functioning, so that exact 
parallels with previous periods in our 
history are non-existent. The clamor 
for some species of currency depre- 
ciation and multiplication is as famil- 
iar as depression itself. In this re- 
spect, the country is running true to 
form. 

But NRA is something entirely 
novel. So also is the bewildering 
multiplicity of other alphabetical cre- 
ations at Washington, each one seem- 
ingly eager to outdo all the others in 
ladling out taxpayers’ money, thus 
piling up our national debt towards 
heights which may exceed al! prece- 
dent. 

Nor does our history hold any 
precedent for the violent lurch to- 
wards dictatorship. 


THER X’s injected include un- 

paralleled governmental interfer- 
ence with-banking and the enactment 
of legislation which has paralyzed 
capital-raising by the most responsible 
corporations in the land. 


Yes, much remains to be ironed 
out. Nor can it be taken for granted 
that Congress and other Federal 
bodies, and bureaucrats, will exercise 
statesmanship in solving all our 
problems. 


Nevertheless, the recovery trend 
throughout the greater part of the 
world, combined with the progress 
already achieved here and the resil- 
iency lately shown, justifies at least 
hope, if not confidence, that recovery 
will persist even should Washing- 
ton’s influence be not particularly 
constructive. 

But currency must be handled ra- 
tionally ! 

That is sine qua non. 
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How to Win To-morrow’s 
Consumer 


(Continued from page 14) 


tribution of wealth and of the good 
things of life. But they know also 
now that in the days of our greatest 
prosperity when we boasted of the 
highest standard of living in the 
world it was not high enough. The 
distribution of wealth and goods was 
spotty. The wage level as a whole 
was too low. 

It was kept low by sweatshops, 
child labor, intolerable conditions in 
large areas of certain major indus- 
tries such as coal and agriculture. 
Regardless of who may have been 
responsible, the effect of these starva- 
tion units was to constitute a drag 
on the forward looking and the enter- 
prising. Leaders in any given indus- 
try could only go so far ahead of the 
cheap, price and wage cutting com- 
petition. 

As I visualize what is happening 
under NRA it is only those who have 
been the pullbacks heretofore who 
will continue to complain and who 
will need policing. Business has tried 
to manage this job. But heretofore 
it has had neither the organization 
nor the authority—not even the right 
—to act effectively. 

To go back to the analogy of the 
traffic policeman, the reason it cannot 
be done by business unaided is the 
same as the reason why so few as 
four motorists meeting at a crossing 
frequently get into collisions when 
they go it alone. There cannot be a 
continuous meeting of minds without 
continuing direction. 

If that is so in such a simple mat- 
ter as driving an automobile it is 
much more so in the complex of 
modern business. Nobody wants a 
collision, and even the price and wage 
cutter and the profiteer whose actions 
are dictated by greed and selfishness 
doesn’t want to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg. He shirks his 
own share of responsibility for keep- 
ing it alive because he depends on 
others with higher standards to do it 
for him. 

That has been a handicap to hon- 
est business men with constructive 
minds and social.vision. They have 
been compelled to devote time and 
energy to the meeting and frustra- 
tion of unfair methods of competi- 
tion, and by just so much their con- 
tributions to the national wellbeing 
have been limited. 

It is in the liberation of these 
forces that we shall go ahead. The 
important thing now is to look for 
the advantages in the recovery pro- 
gram, and to prevent the molehills 
of disadvantage from being turned 
into mountains. 
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SALES RECORDS FOR YEARS 
BROKEN 
WITHIN A FEW WEEKS! 


Studebaker’s Skyway Style 


captivates America 


TUDEBAKER went the limit 

in designing and in value-giving 

in these startling new cars of speed- 
way stamina and skyway style. 


Announced in mid-October, 
these startling Studebakers of 1934 
instantly proceeded to roll up 
sensational sales records. The 
biggest October in five years was 
followed by the biggest November 
in eight years. 

Motorists quickly learned that 
these are the best built, best look- 
ing, best performing cars in 
Studebaker history. And the new 
Studebaker prices—$200 to $900 
under any previously known 
—have stimulated even the 


pessimistic with a buying urge. ~ 

If you are considering a new car, 
make sure you take a trial drive in 
a new President, Commander or 
Dictator before definitely deciding 
on any car, regardless of price. 


Studebaker will give you the 
style of the giant transport speed- 
planes — and Studebaker will give 
you stamina that has proved itself 
for two years in a row in the fastest 
races ever run on the Indianapolis 
Speedway. ; 





THE PRESIDENT . . . $1045 
THE COMMANDER . $845 
THE DICTATOR $645 


Base prices at the factory—taxes and special equip- 
ment extra. Prices subject to change without notice 


Startlin g New 


STUDEBAKERS OF 1934 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY 
COMES THEIR STAMINA 





FROM THE SKYWAY 
COMES THEIR STYLE 
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Forbes Pictograph Shows 


South Again in Lead 


OR the real improvement of re- 
cent weeks, look to the South, 
and particularly to the South- 
east. But in general, all the agricul- 
tural states have been forging ahead. 
States in which the recent trend has 
been predominantly upward include 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Arizona in the South. In 
the same list are Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, Washington and 
Nevada. Among states that are 
basically industrial only the following 
can be listed: Massachusetts, New 
York and Michigan. 


The list as a whole is fairly large, 
but most of the states named seem 
to have passed the peak of their re- 
cent improvement. Those which 
seem to be going ahead stronger than 
ever are Virginia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, in the South; with 
Minnesota and Nebraska as agri- 
cultural states. 


The strong position of the South 
is also shown by its dominant posi- 
tion in the list of fifteen “best cities” 
which is given below. 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the current Pictograph is the very 
large improvement over last year 
which is represented by the letter A. 
This improvement is so substantial 
that many cities which are materially 
ahead of last year have had to be in- 
cluded in the B areas. As a matter 
of fact, ratings A and B both repre- 
sent conditions ahead of last year and 
even some of the C areas are now 
ahead of last year. 


1. Jersey City, N. J.: By holding re- 
markably steady for the past two months, 
business here has now, for the first time, 
passed 1932 levels. 


2. New Orleans, La.: Last year, busi- 
ness decreased steadily through October 
and November. This year, it has in- 
creased almost as steadily since the low 
point at the end of August. 


3. Rochester, N. Y.: November was 
the first month in which this important 
manufacturing city made a substantial 
gain over 1932. 


4. Atlanta, Ga.: Although business has 
decreased since the October peak, the 
decline has been smaller than that of 
last year. With only a single brief ex- 


ception, Atlanta business has been sub- 
stantially ahead of 1932 ever since the 
first of July. 


5. Birmingham, Ala.: Here, too, the 
drop from the high point in October has 
been much less pronounced than that of 
1932. Of the eleven months so far this 
year, October was best, November sec- 
ond best. Last year, November was one 
of the poorest months. 


6. Memphis, Tenn.: In this list for 
the third successive time. Totals have 
recently been dropping but not nearly so 
fast as last year. In no other important 
city was November, 1933, so far ahead 
of November, 1932. 


7. Des Moines, Ia.: Business here has 
been flirting with last year’s levels ever 
since mid-July, but November was the 
first month to show a really substantial 
advance. 


8. Tulsa, Okla.: Here, November was 
in 1932 poorest of all the months. This 
year, it was second only to October in 
the eleven months already passed. 


9. Camden, N. J.: Though there has 
been a recent tendency for business here 
to slow down, November was the best 
month of the entire year to date. Last 


year, it was almost at the bottom of the 
ladder. 


10. New Bedford, Mass.: Another city 
in which November, though slowing 
down at the end, turned out to be best 
of the entire year to date. Last year, it 
was a strong month, but not so strong 
as this. 


11. Shreveport, La.: With but one 
brief exception, this city has been doing 
considerably better than last year ever 
since the middle of June. 


12. Lincoln, Neb.: The tapering off of 
business in late November was consider- 
ably less than the decline of last year. 


13. Montgomery, Ala.: Here, Novem- 
ber was far and away the most substan- 
tial month of the current year. 


14. Augusta, Ga.: Another Southern 
city in which business recently has been 
holding up to the best levels of the year 
—as against a sharp decline a year ago. 


15. Fresno, Calif.: The improvement re- 
corded last issue was carried past the 
year’s peak. Here, too, November was 
by a large margin the best of the eleven 
months. 





YOU CAN SELL SCRAP 


But... you can't salvage 
wasted lighting current 


Here are the things you should 
demand of every lamp you buy: 
@ All the light possible for the current 
consumed ... Freedom from prema- 
ture burnouts and bulb blackening... 
Lamps suited to your particular needs 
—that means the product of a manu- 
facturer who makes a complete line 
of lamps...The services of lighting 
experts to see that you get the 
most out of your lighting equipment. 
When you specify General Electric 
MAZDA lamps you make sure of 
all these advantages. You follow the 
practice of great industrial con- 
cerns—steamship lines—railroads— 
public institutions, everywhere, 
who insist that every lamp they 
buy bear the G-E monogram 

. .. the mark of quality for things 
electrical. General Electric Com- 


pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For good light at low cost 


-LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK ON EVERY 
LAMP YOU BUY 


GENERAL 36] ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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Business 


of October 15th has now definitely 
become a fact. 

It is now quite possible that the rate of 
improvement will slow down again, and 
that after December is out of the way we 
shall have a definite slowing down until 
the Spring rise begins. 

At the time Forses made its forecast of 
gradually increasing improvement for Oc- 
tober, November and December, it seemed 
to most business men overoptimistic. To 
some, even preposterous. 

By the middle of November, however, 
the improvement was beginning to show 
in indices compiled by the daily newspa- 
pers. And when the Federal Reserve re- 
port on debits to individual accounts for 
the month of November was made available 
December 6th, the discovery was made 
that in dollars November has actually been 
sixteen per cent. ahead of 1932. No pre- 
vious month this year except July has 
shown as much as ten per cent. improve- 
ment over 1932. 


T HE improvement forecast in ForBEs 


A Forecast for December 


If December were to make as much im- 
provement as did November, the results 
would indeed be preposterous. Thirty-one 
billion dollars would have to be ticked 
off on the cash registers of the nation, in- 
cluded in its payrolls, and figured in its 
general business transactions and specula- 
tions.* This would put December on a 
par with July, a month which was reached 
only after an orgy of speculative buying 
and speculative investing. 

Last year, December just missed ringing 
up 27 billion dollars. This year, a per- 
fectly safe estimate seems to be that busi- 
ness transacted will be in excess of 28 bil- 
lions. 

A figure of 31 billions is by no means 
impossible, however. In no year since 
1923 has December business failed to ex- 
ceed November’s by at least 6 billion dol- 
lars (except in 1929; requiescat in pace). 
November, 1933, was $24,130,537,000. Add 
6 billions and you have 30 billions. 


The Conservative Side 
There are several reasons for believing 
that, although December will be substan- 


*More strictly speaking, this would have to 
happen in the 141 cities which are included in 
the Federal Reserve’s monthly report on debits. 
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Trends at a Glance 


tially ahead of the final month of last 
year, its margin of gain will not be as 
great as was November’s. 

ForBes Recovery Index (see page 24 of 
the December Ist issue) weakens slightly 
in the final week of November. It will al- 
most certainly go on up again from its 
December Ist level, but its hesitation prob- 
ably shows that a new phase of business 
is being entered, just as its hesitation late 
in May opened the phase which culminated 
in the mid-July downturn. 

The same tendency is displayed in the 
chart shown on this page. As explained 
on page seventeen of the November 15th 
issue, this is a chart of bank debits in terms 
of the percentage of business at any given 
time to that exactly a year earlier. If cor- 
rection were made for Thanksgiving Day, 
which is included in the figures for 1932, 
but is still outside the 1933 line, a slight 
weakening would also be seen here, as in 
the Recovery Index at the end of Novem- 
ber. 

A second interesting corroboration lies 
in the index for new orders for Southern 
Pine. As earlier pointed out in this de- 
partment, this index (ratio of orders this 
year to last) has so far this year proved 
to be an extremely sensitive barometer. 
The ratio recently rose from the depth 
of September 16th to hit a new peak on 
November 11th, but in the subsequent two 
weeks fell rapidly to a point far below 
last year. 


Six Months Ahead 


In our November 15th issue we said that 
by April business in dollars was quite 
likely to be thirty per cent. ahead of busi- 
ness a year earlier. 

It now appears that, although a similar 
improvement for May would set the busi- 
ness of this month at $33,000,000,000, or 
greater than in any month since January, 
1932, the achievement will be easily possi- 
ble, with a higher figure just as probable 
as a lower one. 

This does not mean, however, that busi- 
ness men should get overexcited about the 
amount of business they can achieve in the 
first half of those six months. January 
and February, in some lines and some 
parts of the country, may be discouraging. 

But when the Spring rise comes, it ought 
to be a very real one. 
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Car Loadings 


The recent improvement in this impor: 
tant field has been particularly convincing. 
Not only have car loadings as a whole 
made an increasingly favorable compari- 
son with 1932 as each week of November 
passed, but in addition every single classi- 
fication (excepting only ore loadings) 
shared in the upturn. Except for the ore 
situation, this is exactly what happened 
last March. 


Solvency 


The index of solvency (found by invert- 
ing the ratio of this year’s failures to last 
year’s) continues far ahead of 1932. And 
although there has been some decline in 
this index since the twelfth of October, 
there are indications that this decline may 
now have been checked. 


Prices 


By the time this page reaches business 
readers, it is quite possible that the general 
unsettlement of commodity prices charac- 
teristic of the past month will be at an 
end, and that for the ensuing month prices 
will in general be stronger. 

This statement is made without regard 
to what may be the Government’s policy in 
the purchase of gold. Like all the other 
statements on this page, it is derived from 
a study of fluctuations in the general mo- 
mentum of business, regardless of their 
cause. It is a fact now well established 
by our research that such fluctuations do 
occur, and that they are usually not trace- 
able directly to the causes which are com- 
monly named, in stock market gossip and 
elsewhere. 


A Sound Policy 


In practically every line of business, it is 
now wise policy to make decisions for the 
next six months with full confidence that 
business will improve. There is absolutely 
nothing in sight on the business horizon 
that can prevent it from improving. 
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Bank debits at end of November 
were 20 per cent. ahead of 1932. Solid 
line, entire country (ratio to last 
year). Broken line, outside New York. 
Heavy line, long-time trend 
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The 3S in Inventions 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 





If You Manufacture from Wood. 
Here’s something for furniture manufac- 
turers or any other makers of wood prod- 
ucts who use screws. 

Samples of two different kir4s of screws 
were sent me the other day, and a test 
block on which to try them out. The 
screws were exactly the same in every 
dimension, including thread. One set had 
been treated by a special chemical process. 
The other had not. 

Four different people in the 
establishment have put these screws 
through the same comparative test. The 
shipping clerk, the janitor of our office 
building, both accustomed to working with 
tools; a private secretary not at all at 
home in carpentry work; and myself. 

In all the cases, results were the same. 
Each one of us was able to drive the chem- 
ically treated screw farther into the test 
block, and at a much more rapid rate than 
that achieved with the untreated screw. 

Tests made by the manufacturers with 
electric screwdrivers are said to show that 
the new screw requires only about one- 
third the power needed to drive a plain 
wood screw of equal size under exactly 
equal conditions. A further saving in time 
comes from the fact that it is not necessary 
to lubricate the new screws. Ease of driv- 
ing also results in a smaller amount of 
screw breakage. The new screws can also 
be used with smaller lead-holes, with con- 
sequently increased holding power. 


ForsBeEs 


A Remarkable New Chemical. We 
have just been making another important 
“scientific test” in our home. 

At dinner with Dr. E. R. Weidlein, dy- 
namic head of the Mellon Institute, I heard 
part of one of the most interesting stories 
of chemical development I have ever run 
across. Afterwards, I happened to learn 
that a business acquaintance in the suburb 
in which I live was connected with the 
company which makes the particular new 
chemical which is the hero of the story, 
and so learned a great deal more about it. 
(And in addition obtained a small supply 
for home experiment.) 

Technically, this new material is a so- 
dium metaphosphate. It was originally de- 
veloped several years ago as an answer to 
the problem of removing scale on boilers, 
particularly high pressure boilers. But the 
almost magic ability which minute quan- 
tities of sodium metaphosphate have to dis- 
solve lime and various other substances has 
led to a growing use in the laundry field. 
And now all sorts of new uses, including 
some in the field of medicine, have been 
discovered. 

At a Pittsburgh hotel, it is said, the head 
barber said to the laundry manager, “Say, 
what are you doing to our towels now?” 

“What do you mean?” countered the 
laundry man. 

“It takes only one towel to dry a cus- 
tomer’s face now where it used to take at 
least two.” 





What had actually happened was that 
the sodium metaphosphate used in the laun- 
dry had dissolved out thousands of small 
particles of soap residue such as had for- 
merly clogged the pores of the towels. 

The effect on human pores is somewhat 
the same, but the sodium metaphosphate 
dissolves many other things beside lime. 
The “scientific experiment” at home con- 
sisted of putting a spoonful of a twenty- 
five per cent. solution into a washbowl of 
water about to be used by an eight-year-old 
child hitherto not especially successful in 
achieving results with soap and water. The 
results in this case were amazing. 


Helps Plants Too. One of the most 
interesting possibilities opened up by this 
new solvent is in horticulture. In Pitts- 
burgh, cedars, spruces, pines and rhododen- 
drons have been sprayed at intervals since 
last March with a two per cent. solution. 
In some cases shrubbery has been sponged 
by hand in order to get quicker results. 

The effect of the experiment has been to 
free the plants from the sooty, tarry coat- 
ing which had gradually been deposited by 
nearby chimneys, and which was prevent- 
ing the plants from receiving their due 
portion of sunlight. The difference between 
the plants which had been sprayed and 
those which had not, is now pronounced. 

. . Next issue I may have some more 
information. 


NOUGH Light? A new device for 

measuring the amount of light avail- 
able to each worker in a factory or an 
office is having rather revolutionary re- 
sults. 

Older illumination meters were clumsy 
to handle and could be read only by an 
expert. The new meter is about the 
size of a small pocket camera. And in- 
stead of giving results only in foot 
candles, it sells the user at a glance, by 
the use of actual words on the dial, 
whether the light in any particular case 
is adequate for the job, or whether the 
employer is cheating himself by forcing 
employees to work with incomplete eye- 
sight. 

Hotels, paint manufacturers, and mem- 
bers of the optical profession—besides, 
of course, public utilities and lamp manu- 
facturers—are among those who have 
bought three thousand of these new in- 
struments since late Summer. 

There is a move to put them in public 
schools, too, for children’s protection. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 

















PRIVATE 
FINANCING 





We invite the submis- 


sion of financial or re- 
habilitative problems, 
involving amounts of 
one million dollars or 
more, for individual, 
estate or corporate 
requirements. No 
promotions. 


@ 


OFFICE OF 


L.N. 
ROSENBAUM 


Financier and Consultant 
60 Wall Tower, New York 
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UT of a world of tightening 
competition has come a de- 
mand for new and better products 
built from new and better metals. 
e And Republic, alert to the situ- 
ation, is already meeting it with 
steels that are almost custom-made 
for specific purposes. @e Young, 
aggressive, unhampered by old tra- 
ditions, Republic is solving today’s 
metallurgical mysteries—and at the 
same time working on still greater 
developments that lie ahead. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified | 
list of well seasoned securi- | 
ties you improve your | 
investment position and | 
increase the margin of 
safety. 

We give the same courte- 
ous and painstaking atten- 
tion to “Odd Lots” as to 
“Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F. 604 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&( | 
Members | 

New York Stock Exchange | 

39 Broadway New York | 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
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WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold his 
stocks for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation 
of a sharp drop to substantially lower levels. Will 
“Dollar Tinkering’’ and ‘‘Currency Squabbles’’ soon 
cause a wide-open break? 

Admittedly this is an important question. To know 
the correct answer is to possess information worth 
thousands of dollars. Many investment counsellors and 
so-called experts do not commit themselves on_ this 
question because they do not know the answer. They 
hem and hedge—tell you to hold for the ‘‘long pull.’’ 
That kind of advice does not satisfy intelligent men and 
women. 

Simply send us your name and address and we will 
give you our answer to this question in a straightfor- 
ward manner. We may be wrong this time, but our 
advice has been surprisingly accurate during the past 
year. At least, it costs nothing to obtain copies of our 
current Stock Market Bulletins. There is no charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 486, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


LARGER PROFITS 


Our latest Market Study, Principles of Investment 
Practice, based on the Dow Theory, explains the 
three rules which underlie all successful invest- 
ment plans. Tells how to select the plan best 
suited to your needs—how to pick those industries 
and individual securities which have greatest profit 
possibilities—how to switch into more active and 
profitable issues. Mail check for $5.00 for your 
copy. 














This investors service 
constantly applies the 
Dow Theory. Bulletins 
will be forwarded, 
free, indicating current 
market outlook and 
past record of service. 
Write today. Enclose 
check if you wish to 
have studies included. 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


Directed by Charles J. Collins 
707 Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


OTHER STUDIES 
AVAILABLE: 


Leaders for New Bull 
Market, $5.00 
Coming Era of Expan- 
sion and Speculation, 

0 


(Combination rate— 
3 Studies, $10.00.) 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position Hold: Favorable and Presents 
Rare Opportunity for Conservative Operation 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


ITH the exception of two or three 

\) \ individual days, the stock market 

action since our last review has 
been about as quiet and colorless as has 
been witnessed in recent months. Such a 
situation is no basis for less favorable ex- 
pectations in the future, however, for it 
may also be said that the movement, while 
slow and irregular, has been generally on 
the constructive side of the picture. 

All that has really happened is that the 
price movement has continued the pattern 
of slow and irregular advance which has 
been in effect ever since the bottom levels 
of October 21st. We have previously called 
attention to the favorable character of such 
a formation, in that the gentle upward 
trend has been punctuated by frequent and 
healthy reactions, thus maintaining the 
basis for continued technical strength. 


HE situation has not changed much, 

therefore, from that noted in recent 
previous articles, and while the future 
forecast is by no means definite, the major 
arguments continue to favor the construc- 
tive side. The market still has the inherent 
possibility of breaking away for renewal 
of a rapid advance at most any time, al- 
though, on the other hand, it offers no spe- 
cial guarantee that such a sharply rising 
trend will immediately replace the current 
pattern of slow and irregular gain. 

It is perhaps easier to be more definite on 
the question of the worst that might hap- 
pen. The upward movement has estab- 
lished sufficient perspective to suggest that 
any intermediate recessions which do 
occur should be confined to small and 
temporary proportions. Specifically, we do 
not think they should retrace more than 
three or four points on the averages and 
certainly should not violate the November 
15th levels by any appreciable margin. 


Last issue we remained generally bullish 
for the longer swing, but suggested an 
intermediate reaction of three or four 
points on the averages, and even possibly 
a sharper one than that. The reaction ma- 
terialized as scheduled, but was confined 
to about four points only, and was quickly 
reversed into new high ground since last 
September. We do not feel that all dan- 
ger of our “sharper” set-back has passed, 
but we do feel that the general position is 
considerably stronger than it appeared a 
few weeks ago. 


ON most of the average charts we now 
have a_ well-defined upward trend 
which has been in process since the October 
lows, and we think it valuable to watch 
such trend lines rather confidently. They 
are generally outlined by the lows of Octo- 
ber 21st and November Ist, 15th and 28th. 
All four of these points should make valu- 
able guides for stop-loss protection in event 
of sharper intermediate reaction. 
Violation of the two later support levels 
would not be definitely bearish, but viola- 
tion of the two earlier ones would be. 
Stop-loss protection might be divided fairly 
equally between all four of these points. 


EANWHILE, with protective reserv- 
ations recommended in the above 
paragraph, we remain definitely bullish for 
the future, and shall continue to consider 
our speculative campaign in force, as ini- 
tiated around the October low points. 
The same well-accumulated long posi- 
tion applies for the more conservative in- 
vestor, and he may also make partial use 
of the protective formula mentioned above. 
With such scale-down protection, the cur- 
rent market appears to offer genuine at- 
traction on the long side. 
NOON, December 7th, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of tts writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Pointers: 


Fifty Low-Price Stocks 


article appeared (Feb. 1, 1933) under 

this section in what has grown to be 
a series of approximately quarterly recom- 
mendations on low-priced stock issues. So 
much popular interest has been manifest 
in this practical campaign, that we have 
“followed up” the original recommenda- 
tions, with specific advice on each of the 
62 original stocks, in the subsequent arti- 
cles, appearing in the issues dated May 
15th and August 15th. This is, therefore, 
the fourth of this series. 

Up to the present time, we have taken 
total profits in 22 of the issues and have 
added 15 new stocks to the original list, 
leaving 55 low-priced shares outstanding 
in the portfolio up to the present time. We 
now present seven stocks, as follows, in 
which we suggest total profit-taking. 


[: is now almost a year since the first 


Total Profit-Taking Recommended 


Price Price Price — 


Stock 2-1-33 5-15-33 Now 
Amer. Hide & Leather7.... — 6 8 33 
Chicago Northwestern] .... — 6 8 33 
Commonwealth & Southernt 2 2 2 _— 
Gobel Packingt — 7 8 14 
Packard Motors .... — 3 4 33 
Republic Steel7 ... : 15 14 133 
Wilson & Co. “ 9 13 225 





Profi t per stock—68% 


Average 


;* the second list, immediately following, 
we note 30 individual issues in the port- 
folio, in which we recommend continued 
holding for further speculation. In all of 
the tables presented in this article we mark 
with the symbol “}” those stocks in which 
partial profit-taking has been suggested in 
previous articles of the series. Where such 
stocks appear in the following list, we as- 
sume no additional repurchases but merely 
continued holding of the remainder of the 
original commitment. 


Stocks Recommended to Be Held 


Price Price Price Profit 
Stock 2-1-33 5-15-33 Now % 

Alleghany Corporation .... 1 2 4 300 
American International .... 7 9 8 14 
American Locomotivey .... 6 15 2% 333 
American Radiator ......... 6 10 a «617 
American Woolenj ......... - 9 i 675 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 a is 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 9 15 23 «156 
Bendix Axiationy .......... 10 13 14 40 
Columbia Gas & Electric... — 16 12 25° 
Cuban American Sugarj.... 1 7 5 400 
Curtis Publishing .......... 9 17 16 4 =77 


Cortine: “WEIREE oiccccccccss 3 3 3 

Elec. Power & Light..(Rec. 8-15-33 - 9) 5 44% 
Erie Railroad 15 

CFOGETEEN TAPED Sc ccccccsesse r 2 14 180 
Hudson Motors? ........... 4 g 1. 175 
International Nickel? 
Int. Tel. & Tel 
Kelvinator Corp.t .......0 5 1 120 
Miami Copper ......... (Rec. 8-15-33 4 6) 4 as” 
N. Y. Shipbuilding] ........ — 6 10 «67 
Radio Corp. 5 7 7 

St. Louis-San Francisco (Rec. 8-15- ~ at5) 2 60* 


Stewart Warner .......... 3 6 100 
Studebaker Corp. .......... 4 ‘ 5 
SEORGRMIETIONT o6:c00c00000 5 5 6 20 
ee ei eee Sg 8 6 33* 
WU, B. BORGNOrT ok. ccsccccsss 3 8 S 200 
Se ee 4 9 16 300 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 3 6 100 

*Loss Average Profit per stock—79% 


‘THE third list is the one already re- 

ferred to, containing those issues which 
seem in better position than the first list 
but not so good as those in the second. In 
this list, therefore, we present 18 stocks in 
which we advise partial, but not complete, 


profit-taking. Once more, the symbol “+” 
indicates the individual issues which have 
been placed in this partial-profit-taking 
category in previous articles of the series. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down 
for the portion to be sold in such cases, but 
the writer assumes, in a broad and general 
way, that each time the stock appears in 
this particular list, the individual will dis- 
pose of an additional portion of the original 
block of stock purchased, perhaps half of 
the amount remaining, until the commit- 
ment is reduced to nominal proportions. 


Take Partial Profits 


Price Price Price Profit 
% 


Stock 2-1-33 5-15-33 Now 

ATS CRRMBOED diccsicsccccd 7 14 18 157 
Am. & Foreign Powerj.... 6 10 10 67 
Amer. Rolling Mills........ 8 15 7 112 
Anaconda Copper? ......... 7 14 14 100 
Aviation Corp, Del.7........ 7 12 7 — 
California Packingt ........ 9 19 21 133 
CELEO Ge PAGOG hoo ciscc0cs0s00 7 22 32 «357 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul.... — 3 5 67 
Chicago, Rock Island}...... 4 7 4 — 
oe ee — 17 19 12 
Great Northern Pfd......... 9 17 18 100 
Missouri Pacific ........... 3 3 4 33 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louist.. 3 4 15 400 
_ PEE Btedkcacccausicase | 4 4 33 

St. Joseph Leadf........... 7 17 26 271 
a. en " a 320 


Tri-Continental 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry (Rec. 8- +5 33 f 15) Pe 
Average Profit per Shack —i9% 


THE above three lists, totalling 55 is- 

sues, give our specific advice, therefore, 
on the entire portfolio remaining from the 
previous article of August 15th. Since 
seven of these are now recommended to be 
sold, our remaining portfolio will consist 
of only 48 issues. 

To this number we have only two new 
speculative recommendations to add at this 
time, raising the total portfolio to exactly 
50 stocks. The two ‘new suggestions are 
Armour of Illinois, Class “A,” currently 
selling around 3, and E. G. Budd Manu- 
facturing, selling at about 5. The former 
issue was bought as of February 1st at 2, 
but total profit-taking was recommended as 
of August 15th at 6. With the issue back 
at 3 once more, we again suggest its pur- 
chase. 


GPACE limitations preclude showing the 


prices current for the individual issues | 


as of our last previous article, in the 
August 15th issue. Such prices were gen- 
erally substantially higher than at present, 
so the current percentage profits shown are 
less than in the preceding review. As of 
August 15th, we suggested only four new 
stocks for additional purchase, and their 
prices at that time are noted in parenthesis. 
Even this small number was apparently too 
many, for three of the four issues show a 
current paper loss. Since these stocks are 
included in the second list, we recommend 
continued holding. 

Inclusion of a stock in the first group 
does not necessarily mean that we have lost 
faith in such issues. The selling advice is 
given only for those who are following out 
thoroughly our low-priced campaign, with 
these articles as a practical guide, and who 
therefore still have extensive commitments 
in the rest of the original list. 
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Which Stocks 
to Buy 


When to Sell, and 
at What Prices 


—What Every Investor 
Should Know 


HE market presents better op- 

portunities for profit than it 

has at any time in three years. 
But all stocks will not act alike. 
Some will show large, rapid gains 
while others will stand still or even 
react. 

The large profits will be made by 
those alert investors and traders, 
who acting upon knowledge, buy— 
and sell the right stocks at the right 
time. The degree to which you em- 
ploy this knowledge determines the 
success or failure of your invest- 
ment program. 


A SOUND METHOD 


Those who have been following the 
A. W. Wetsel method of forecasting 
market action have been able to 
better protect themselves throughout 
the depression period and, therefore, 
capitalize profit making moves to a 
greater extent than would have been 
probable otherwise. And were ad- 
vised to buy specific securities early 
in November. 

Through interpretation of the 
Technical Factors which govern 
market action, Mr. Wetsel and his 
organization have been able to fore- 
tell, with a remarkable degree of 
accuracy, most of the major swings 
and many minor movements during 
the difficult period since 1929. 

Today even broader opportunities 
are indicated—the opportunities for 
which so many have been waiting. 
But, as ever, it is imperative to 
know WHICH securities to buy, or 
sell—W HEN, and at WHAT prices. 
Such knowledge must be available 
if you are to profit through other 
than blind luck. 

The guidance and benefits of the 
Wetsel method are available to you 
at low cost, affording a greater 
degree of protection and larger profit 
opportunities than you may believe 
possible. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The Wetsel method of managing your 
capital for appreciation and protection is 
described in our interesting booklet, ‘““How 
to Protect Your Capital . . Through 
Trading.” Send for this booklet, tcday. 
See for yourself how you can profit bet- 
ter by today’s opportunities. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, loc. 
EPEND 

Chrysler x ¥> 

Building 3 g 

~~ LS 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, 
“How to —— Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth . . . Through Trading.’’ F-9b 


New 


York 
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Public Utility Bonds for Speculation 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Times Int. 
Company Rate Maturity Earned 
O readers who American & Foreign Power...... 5 2030 1.51 
have followed the Columbia Gas & Electric......... 5 1952 2.44 
i Ah Pa come Hudson & Manhattan............ 5 1957 117 
year it should be fairly Int. Hydro-Electric............... 6 1944 1.15 
De tee ee ek TR sis ocscnnsss 5 1955 0.62 
we do not feel inclined PHOOG AMOI, ooo ceicnsveccesiees 5 1961 1.70 


to make any general 


Statistics on the Sample Portfolio 


Sites Corrent —. a stoees 
9 12. earned with a fair mar- 
3 8% gin. Revenues in 1933 
69 fe ‘ z 
66 76 have declined still fur- 
4 ther and it is quite pos- 
40 15.0 sible that interest 
43 11.6 charges will not be fully 
63 7.9 earned in the present 


year. 





recommendations on 
high-class, fixed-inter- 
est, investment bonds so long as the Amer- 
ican dollar is threatened with more drastic 
devaluation or inflation. 

The arguments against bonds during a 
period of inflation are confined chiefly, 
however, to the higher grade of bond 
which is selling approximately around par, 
and the various groups of lower-priced and 
more speculative bonds might easily be 
aided, up to a certain point, rather than 
hindered, by inflation. 

In the present article we are presenting 
a suggested list of speculative bonds in the 
public utility classification. They are spec- 
ulative not only because revenues have 
fallen off, but also because of the question- 
able future for such bonds, and because of 
the discount from parity at which they are 
now quoted. 

The popular flight from public utility 
securities needs no rehearsal. The reasons 
for public disfavor, however, may bear con- 
sideration. In a general way, they may be 


‘stated as follows: 


1. Higher taxation by the Government. 

2. Fears of public ownership. 

3. Fears of further rate reduction by Govern- 
ment order. 

4. Fears of inflation. 

5. General loss of revenue due to the depres- 
sion, 


While all five of these factors militate 
against the high grade bonds of public 
utility companies, most of them, in the 
writer’s opinion, are not particularly un- 
favorable to the more speculative type of 
low-priced bond. 


1. Given any return toward normal revenue, 
high taxes should not be too great a burden 
to preclude the covering of fixed charges. 

2. Public ownership is a stumbling block, but 
it does not appear serious at this time. 

3. Rates might be reduced to cut down profits 
for the common stocks, but hardly to the 
point where the company failed to make 
fixed charges. 

4. Inflation would be chiefly detrimental to the 
high grade bonds and not so much te the 
speculative issues. 

5. Loss of revenue due to the industrial de- 
pression should be past its peak. Power 
output has recovered sharply. 


In spite of such arguments, it may again 
be stressed, however, that such a portfolio 
as the one here presented is for speculation 
and not for investment. 


AMERICAN and Foreign Power Com- 

pany is a subsidiary of Electric Bond 
and Share. Its public utility properties 
are located outside of the United States 
and chiefly in Cuba, Panama, Mexico, 
China, Japan, Italy and many countries of 
South America. The 5 per cent. gold de- 


bentures are outstanding to the amount of 
about $50,000,000, and constitute the only 
fixed and direct funded debt of the com- 
pany, though it also has other notes and 
loans outstanding. 

Fixed charges have generally been earned 
with a good margin. In 1932, they were 
earned one and a half times over, but the 
margin will probably be considerably re- 
duced in the present year. Financial posi- 
tion is fair, but the company may be em- 
barrassed by difficulties in long-term 
financing. 

Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation 
has its chief interest in the production and 
distribution of natural gas, but it also op- 
erates an important group of power utili- 
ties, chiefly in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York and West Virginia. 

The company has a total funded debt of 
a little over $100,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately half is in the twenty-five year 5 
per cent. gold debentures due in 1952. 
These are a direct obligation of the com- 
pany but are not secured by a mortgage. 

The company’s earning record is gener- 
ally satisfactory, and total interest charges 
were earned about two and a half times 
over in 1932, which is the lowest margin in 
many years. Revenues have declined some- 
what further and the margin will probably 
be even lower in the present year, but it 
seems probable that interest charges will 
still be earned approximately twice over. 


I UDSON and Manhattan Railroad 

Company has as its chief asset the 
subway system, under the Hudson River 
between New York City, Hoboken and 
Jersey City, which is popularly known as 
the Hudson Tubes. These lines are used 
chiefly by commuters, and one of their 
revenue advantages for the company is that 
they are allowed to operate on a fare 
higher than the five-cent limit imposed upon 
the New York City subways. 

The company has a total funded debt of 
around $70,000,000, of which approximately 
$37,000,000 is in the first lien and refunding 
5’s series A which are due in 1957. These 
bonds are secured by a direct mortgage on 
the company’s entire property and may log- 
ically be considered the senior security. 
The company has never earned its bond 
interest with any very large margin, but 
such earnings have been quite steady. Re- 
sults in 1932 were the worst within more 
than a decade, but the company still showed 


International Hydro- 
Electric System is a 
comparatively new company organized un- 
der the control of International Paper and 
Power Company to segregate the power 
and utility holdings of the latter company. 
International System is heavily interested 
in the New England Power Association, 
North Boston Lighting, and so forth. It 
owns hydro-electric plants in Maine, New 
York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa~ 
chusetts, New Brunswick and Quebec. 
There are $30,000,000 of the convertible 
gold debenture 6’s of 1944 outstanding, 
which compose the entire direct funded debt 
of the company. Fixed charges have beci 
earned with a modest margin in recent 
years, though earnings are still slightly on 
the down grade. 


|p oceggg hdeasion Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation operates tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and cable services 
in about seventy countries throughout the 
world, and also controls Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Company. 

The twenty-five year 5 per cent. gold 
debentures of 1955 are outstanding in 
amount of about $50,000,000, compared 
with a total direct funded debt of around 
$125,000,000, and a consolidated funded 
debt, including associated companies, of 
about $190,000,000. 

The company’s earning record has been 
rather irregular, and the margin over inter- 
est requirements has been declining since 
1927. In 1932, only about 60 per cent. of the 
company’s total fixed charges were actually 
earned, and the present year will probably 
show approximately the same ratio. 

North American Company is one of the 
largest public utility companies in the 
United States, with operations centered 
chiefly around the District of Columbia, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 
Direct funded debt is only about $25,000,- 
000, and is composed entirely of the 5 per 
cent. debentures due in 1961. These are 
not secured by a mortgage but are a direct 
obligation of the company. In addition to 
the parent company bonds, there are about 
$300,000,000 of subsidiary bonds outstand- 
ing. 

Earnings have run to fairly large figures 
and bond interest has usually been earned’ 
nearly twice over. In 1932, fixed charges 
were covered 1.7 times, and although the 
present year will show a reduction, there 
should still be at least a 30 or 35 per cent.. 
margin of safety. 
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News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


HERE was momentary 

consternation in auto- 
mobile circles last month 
when President Roosevelt’s 
executive order came 
through exempting from 
the provisions of NRA 
codes certain employers in 
towns of less than 2,500. 

Then came the _ subse- 
quent ruling by General 
Johnson that automobile 
dealers in such towns 
would be bound by the 
dealer code, despite the 
general order, and every- 
body breathed easier again. 

The Johnson ruling was 
essential if the automobile dealer code was 
to function with any effectiveness at all. 
Wild used car trading in small towns com- 
peting with standardized used car allow- 
ances in larger towns inevitably would 
drive most sales into the villages. 

Enforcement of the allowances is going 
to be hard enough without the existence of 
so large a loophole. Originally scheduled 
to become effective November 3, the stand- 
ardized allowances were not in force until 
after the beginning of December, due to 
delays in compiling data for the price books 
in which the allowances are listed. 

Even before this particular provision of 
the dealer code took effect, 1,600 members 
of dealer associations in New York City 
and its environs found it desirable to sign 
and issue a joint resolution expressing faith 
in the NRA and denouncing “chiselers and 
weaselers who for reasons of their own 
have begun to cry wolf.” 


Court Kills Special Auto Tax. The 
supreme court of Colorado has declared 
unconstitutional the law recently passed by 
the State legislature levying a special reg- 


istration fee on-motor vehicle owners for 


unemployment relief purposes. 

The court held that the Act violated the 
Constitution of the State in that the tax 
levied was in every respect a property tax 
which did not apply uniformly to all classes 
of subjects; and in that it was for the 
special benefit of subdivisions of the State, 
such as counties, townships, etc. 

Since many other State constitutions 
contain similar restrictive provisions, the 
Colorado decision is of real importance to 
the automotive industry in its fight against 
special levies of this kind. Too long has 
the automobile owner been a ready source 
of collectible revenue for divers purposes. 


Sale of Tires to Mail Order Houses at 
prices lower than those available to other 
purchasers competitively engaged in the 
same line of merchandising has long been 
the focal point for one of the bitterest bat- 
tles in the never-quiescent tire industry. 
Tire dealers have attacked the practice as 
unfair competition for their own selling 








effort. Among manufac- 
turers, Firestone has been 
the persistent opponent of 
the mail-order contract, 
while Goodyear, Goodrich 
and United States have all 
had mail-order liaisons. 

Now the Federal Trade 
Commission charges Good- 
year with violation of the 
Clayton Act because of 
this practice. Goodyear 
President Paul W. Litch- 
field “welcomes this oppor- 
tunity to have the facts 
aired and settled once and 
for all.” Firestone bulle- 
tins independent tire deal- 
ers, the tire trade press editorials wax hot 
and intense interest centers around future 
official developments. The case is an im- 
portant one, since tiie final decision might 
influence radically the entire future course 
of tire merchandising. 


A Ridiculous Law. angers and diffi- 
culties which accrue from attempts to make 
design details a part of legislation have 
been flaunted more than once on this page. 
Once a specification becomes law, it takes 
a long while to get it changed. Engineer- 
ing progress, on the other hand, is constant 
and should be given full scope for opera- 
tion under suitable regulation. 

Registration laws which make chassis- 
weight the basis of load carrying capacities 
of motor trucks, for example, sometimes 
foster peculiar practices. The Pennsyl- 
vania law tends to penalize light weight 
truck chassis. To offset this, Commercial 
Car Journal reports, many chassis are be- 
ing shipped to dealers in the state without 
chassis weight specifications stamped on 
the chassis plate. Dealers then rivet on to 
the chassis here and there several hundred 
pounds of useless scrap iron, which auto- 


“matically, under the law, enables these 


trucks to operate with higher payloads. 
The practice apparently is perfectly legal 
—and the whole situation just a bit 
ridiculous. 


Along the News Highway. Drastic 
reorganization of Hupp board has taken 
place. DuBois Young has resigned as 
president. The veteran Charles D. Hastings, 
who preceded Young as president, now 
succeeds hiyn in that office, retaining as 
well chairmanship of the board which he 
has held since 1926. Serious dissension be- 
tween powerful stock-owning groups in 
Hupp has existed for several years. . 
Henry Ford is making out fairly well in 
his battle with NRA about government 
contracts and rival manufacturers are not 
likely to be at all chagrined over his suc- 
cess. . . . H. J. Klingler, newly-chosen 
Pontiac president, predicts rear-engined, 
streamlined cars capable of 100 m.p.h. 
within ten years. 











What’s Ahead 
for 1934? 


What opportunities to capitalize? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 
What investments for Recovery? 
A= UNITED, OPINION Forecast for 
1934 answers 16 vital Business Questions 
that will help tremendously in building busi- 
ness and investment profit. 


10 Stocks for Profit 


wis the Forecast we include list 
of 10 stocks selected by our staff 
as offering the best profit oppor- 
tunities for the recovery period. 


Get the Facts—FREE! 


Te you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION forecasts for yourself, 
we will send you the Annual Forecast and 
the list of 10 Profit-Making Stocks without 
charge or obligation. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.23 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Aw r Boston, Mass. 


The NorthAmerican 
Company 


























QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 





No. 119 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1/50th of one share 
for each share held); and 

No. 50 on Preferred Stock of 114% in cash 
(at the rate of 75 cents per share) 

Will be paid on January 2, 1934 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on December 5, 1933. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 














PROFITS! 


On Saturday, October 21st, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average declined to 
82.20. On the following Monday, Oct. 23rd, 
our bulletin “Market Action” said: 

“MAJOR RECOVERY SHOULD 

BEGIN FROM CURRENT LEVELS. 

“It is such major reactions as this 
which furnish the real buying oppor- 
tunities in a bull market.” 


Since that time prices have advanced to much 
higher levels. 

Did YOU profit? 

Will you be in a position to take advantage 
of further opportunities? ~— 


Our weekly bulletin, “Market Action” is for 
traders and long term investors who want author- 
itative and concrete recommendations. It will be 
worth your while to read it! Free sample copy 
on request, or 


Send $1.00 for 4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription. 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU, INC. 
603F Empire State Bldg., N. Y. City 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 737 += $10 
No 841 40 
10 1,440 11 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 88 
No 1,292 30 
25 2,474 57 
No 600 110 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,061 5 
No 768 70 
No 10,155 12 
25 1,711 34 
No 1,830 41 
100 450 173 
100 18662 134 
25 3,131 39 
No 400 12 
50 8,677 55 
ps5 2,000 25- 
1 589 23 
100 2,427 267 
25 2,667 51 
No 219 71 
No 843 39 
100 2,563 131 
20 439 43 
5 2,098 10 
No 3,200 128 
25 4,395 32 
No 770 68 
No 740 89 
No 4,867 6 
No 965 35 
No 512 16 
100 191 176 
No 1,123 36 
No 1,800 20 
25 7,655 50 
5 4,369 18 
No 1,000 15 
No 341 56 
No 11,610 18 
No 1,000 17 
No 2,530 4 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 55 
No 14,218 18 
20 1,733 42 
5 4,743 15 
25 2,530 34 
100 450 149 
10 1,000 25 
1 6,435 6 
100 516 263 
50 1,689 91 
No 700 25 
No 953 i1 
20 10,872 34 
No 2,256 56 
5 930 11 
No 3,316 29 
100 51) 862 
No 413 110 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,360 10 
No 662 45 
10 43,500 14 
No 321 19 
No 2,000 Pe 
No 1,760 14 
No 1,156 21 
No 1,455 22 
1 2,283 2 
100 2.490 158 
No 198 99 
Deficit. 


October 31. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 
1932 


$0.517 
2.73 
0.574 
0.837 
3.62 
2.297 
3.26 
7.807° 
9.357 
Nil 
9.22+ 
0.657 
1.297 
4.967 
3.01 
7.82 


11.92+ 
2.614* 
0.45+ 


10.617 

1.517 
1.54 

2.099 
1.82 


2.52 

1.21 
1.217 
3.777 


1.607 
0.41 
1.97 

3.93! 

0.21 
1.55 
1.98 
1.22 

6.737 

4.24} 
1.287 

5.39 

3.947 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$0.167, 9 m 
2.54, 9 m 
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6.417« 
0.397, 9 m 
2.79, 9 m 
0.52, 9 m 
4.467, 9 m 
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1.317, 9 m 


1.277 
0.24, 9 m 
1.82, 9 m 

4.13° 
1:73; 9m 

0.027, 9 m 
0.76, 9 m 


m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 


(z) Year ended June 30. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 

Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... <a 
PSE TRB CEIOR «055 5 6s0c2 sccrae $3.75a 
PAQGER NOMI. 50:00 se0:cvers 0.75a 
Plleshany COPD... 00 s0s0e- ie 
Allied Chemical... .ssssie 6 
FUSS ORAIETS oo isss.s:eieis i 
ASBOTiCAR COR acices.ccs see 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen ............ 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Agmour or it, “AT... cvs 


Assoc. Dry Goods......... re 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F..°. 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile ....... 2 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 
3ethlehem Steel .......... a 
Borden Company ......... 1.60 


Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
srook. Union Gas. .....5. 
3urroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 


Caltfornia Packing.......... — 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 
DOS SE ie DS eee OS eee stk 
Como Ge Paecd............ 


Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
CRPVBIGE SOEDs 66 0:65 ks :c:00 2a 
SE er ere 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ba 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 
Commercial Credit........ ne 
Commercial Solvents ...... 0.60 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 
Consolidated Oil ......... 


Continental Can. .........5... 2.50 
Continental Oil (Del)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3u 


Se a 
Cuban American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Del., Lack. & Western..... aa 
Diamond Match .......... 1 
DGHe. REIS: ica cere tes 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... , 
Electric Power & Light.... 


Oe | ay) Rae rey rere 
General Asphalt ........... ws 
General Electric........... 0.40 
General Foods............. 1.80 


General Mills .........00.0 


General Motors........... 1.25a 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 


et MIRE oo sca asa 50.0.5 a15:000 1.20 
Tc a a er re oy 
Goodyear’ Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... 

Great Northern Pfd....... 

Gulf States Steel.......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 8; ’20-’32 
223- 31; ’28-’32 
20- 4; ’29-’32 
57- 1; ’29-’32 
355- 42; ’24-’32 
76- 4; ’29-’32 
158- 29; ’27-’32 
116- 3; ’25-’32 
199- 2; 25-32 
150- 3; ’22-’32 
145- 3; ’23-'32 
55- 3; ’29-’32 
144- 3; ’29-’32 
130- 5; ’28-’32 
96- 13; ’22-’32 
310- 70; ’22-’32 
270- 44; ’24-’32* 
166- 2; ’20-’32 
175- 3; ’24-’32* 
27- 1; ’25-’32 
76- 3; ’25-’32 
298- 18; ’24-’32 
78- 8; ’28-'32 
514- 28; ’28-’32 
67- 2; ’29-32 
145- 4; ’23-’32 
101- 29; ’23-’32 
104- 5; ’29-’32 
141- 73. "23-32 
101- 20; ’29-’32 
82- 9; ’23-’32 
249- 46; ’24-’32 
97- 6; 729-32 
85- 4; ’26-’32 
99- 6; ’26-’32 
515- 14; ’22-’32 
120- 4; ’20-’32 
H2- S¢.-"27-Se 
280- 10; ’22-’32* 
141- 5; ’25-’32 
191- 41; ’29-’32 
96- 3; ’27-’32 
141- 4; ’26-’32* 
qs 4: °25-82 
63- 4; ’29-'32 
30- 2; ’29-’32 
182- 31; ’28-’32 
46- 4; ’22-’32* 
134- 17; ’20-32 
63- 4; ’21-’32 
126- 25; ’26-’32 
122- 6; ’21-’32 
60- 1; ’21-’32 
30- 1; ’29-’32 
230- 32; ’20-’32 
173- 8; ’22-’32 
25- 10; ’20-’32 
14- 6; ’27-’32 
231- 22: °29-’32 
265- 35; ’22-’32 
174- 8; ’28-’32 
104- 3; ’25-’32 
94- 2; ’23-’32 
97- 4; ’20-’32 
403- 9; ’29-’32* 
137- 20; ’26-’32* 
89- 28; ’28-'32 
92- 8; ’29-’32 
153= . .-6:."°25-52 
143- 9; ’27-’32 
82- 8; ’28-’32 
109- 2; ’20-’32 
155=. 6;:°27—32 
61- 1; ’25-’32 
155-62 "27-32 
26- 3; ’25-'32 


(c) Year ended 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


February 28. 





FORBES for 


12%- 5% 
112 - 47% 
33 - 11% 
8%4- 0% 
149%- 7034 
2634- 6 

100%4- 494 


3934- 6% 
195%- 37% 
15%- 4% 
39%- 5% 
19 - 45% 
31%- 534 
53%4- 103% 
74 - 21% 
13434- 86% 
9434- 5034 
17 - 3% 
22%- 5 
734- 1% 
20 - 3% 
80%- 345% 
32Y%4- 12% 
8414- 31 
17%- 3% 
. 37HR- 8% 
70%4- 45 
21%- 6% 
49144- 10% 
373%- 18 
411%4- 21% 
88Y%- 61 
20%- 6% 
3434- 7% 
41Y%- 7Y% 
103%4- 30% 
4434- 5% 


52%4- 14% 
4914- 2456 
S2H- 74 


105 - 73% 
17%- 3% 
28%- 9 
19 - 4 
57%- 9 
6%- 1% 
64%- 36% 
1534- 5 


7534- 35% 
195%- 47% 
905%- 453% 
371%4- 9 
11%4- 1% 
43%- 1% 
9334- 375% 
46 - 17% 
2914- 17% 
3914- 12 
9214- 32% 
8934- 46 
2714- 10 
153%- 3% 
2534- 334 
27 - 4% 
30%4- 10% 
39%- 21 
7i -~ 35% 
3534- 10 
4914- 1314 
20%- 934 
2734- 12 
2% 3 
4714- 9% 
552-1 
3334- 45% 
38 - 63% 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


8 
104 
22 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


% 
3.6 
3.4 
41 
41 
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20 
48 
46 
38 
3.4 
91 
6.6 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 


(u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 q Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 729 $2 $4.72 $2.94,9 m Hershey Chocolate......... $3 144- 26; ’27-’32 72 - 35% 50 6.0 
100 400 112 1.63 0.75+, 10 m Hudson & Manhattan...... wh 74- 8; ’24-’32 19 - 6% 10 ae 
. No A» a 4 | 3.407 0.827, 9 m Hudson Motor............. oe" 100- 3; ’27-’32 16%- 3 12 
; 100 350 112 Nilé Nil& Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 2; ’22-32 11%- 4% 9 baie 
E No 703 40 9.11 « 6.22,9 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6 255- 52; ’24-’32 al 75% 145 4.1 
. 3 No 4,246 58 re Came os 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’32 - 135% 41 1.4 
6 a No 14,584 9 0.147 0.29,9 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... a 73- 4; ’28-32 3 Y- 63% y #3 eee 
3.4 i No 6,400 37 41t | 2S me ££. £ . eee y. 149- 3; ’29-’32 214%- 5% 13 . 
4 No 1,125 14 0.09% 0.67,9 m _ Kelvinator Corp............ 0.12 91- 3; ’26-’32 gl 3% 11 Li 
5 3 No 10,437 26 OM 8 sasuns Kennecott Copper.......... bs 105- 5; ’29-’32 - 7% 21 isi 
| @ 10 5,487 15 J ee eee TRI re os ow tis diseases 0.80 92- 7; ’26-’32 ev. 5% 12 6.7 
he R No 1,813 25 eS ees Kroger Grocery ........... 1 145- 10; ’24-’32*  355%- 14% 24 4.2 
25 217 38 GBS ij§$$ isso Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; 24-32 993%- 491%4 85 5.9 
No 1,464 46 4.803 2.153 Le ae ree 1 96- 13; ’23-’32 36%4- 8% 30 He 
25 526 42 2.04 1.96,9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 178- 16; ’24-’32* 43 - 19% 42 48 
10 1,890 23 > cre Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 47- 9; ’24-32 25%- 10% 18 6.5 
3 No 300 55 5.01 2.39,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’32 9534- 44% 87 4.6 
ae No 676 63 2.19} 0.847,9 m Mack Truck...... saseseasie 1 115- 10; 28-32 463%%- 13% 36 2.8 
6 ; No 1,497 42 3.63 2.20 i a a: re seal 2 382- 17; ’25-’32* 6534- 24% 50 4.9 
, : No 1,858 38 1.12} 1.077, 9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... - 62- 4; ’20-’32 16 - 3% 14 ee 
A . 100 828 75 16.72+ 14.55%, 9m Missouri Pacific........... na 101- 2; ’22-’3Z 10%4- 1% K 
No 4,465 25 1.62+ 0.117, 9 m Montgomery Ward........ cs 157- 4; ’28-'32 28%- 8% 23 
No 2,700 16 0.39 0277, 9 m. Nash Motors:........0......... 1 119- 8; ’26-’32 27 - 11% 24 4.2 
“s : 10 6,289 17 2.44 1.49,9 m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 20; ’28-’32* 605%- 31% 48 5.7 
1.9 : No 1,628 20 2.09} 0.527,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ ee 149- 6; ’26-’32 235%- 5% 15 a 
4 f No 6,263 13 1.88 0.76,6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 120 - 134- 14; ’24-’32 253%4- 10% 14 8.2 
No 1,884 3 0.17 1.03,9 m National Distillers Products .. 59- 13; ’28-’32* 3534- 2334 27 ee 
pe No 5,448 19 1.26 1.05* Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 7; °26-32 20%- 6% 10 10.0 
+ 25 2,157 48 0.77 119,9 m National Steel............. 1 77- 13; ’29-32 55%- 15 4d PAE 
‘ 100 4,993 150 3.667 0.787, 9 m New York Central........ 7" 257- 9; ’26-’32 58%- 14 35 1 
ai 3 100 L571 iff 3.05} 4.42+,9m N. Y., N. Haven& Hartford .. 133- 6; °24-32 34%- 11% 16 -~ 
“9 . No 7,951 30 2.01 1.43* North American... .......... 8r 187- 14; ’26-’32 36%4- 133% 15 8.0 
. 25 6,272 28 2.10 1.27,9m _ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 17; ’27-’32 31%- 16% 18 8.3 
9 No 15,000 3 0.457 00ST, 9m Packard Motors.............. 2 S$3- 23 “29-32 6%- 1% + sel, 
25 50 =: 13,168 89 1.03 1.00,9 m_ Pennsylvania R, R......... 0.50 110- 7; ’22-’32 42144- 1334 28 1.9 
100 450 119 9.387 5.277, 10 m Pere Marquette............ Ss 260- 2; ’26-’32 37 - 3% 13 ne 
39 No 5,503 31 3.46 2.15,9 m_ Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 138- 28; ’27-’32 57%- 32% 34 8.3 
; No 3,820 73 1.007 0.597, 9 m Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-32 58%- 18 45 6.7 
o* No 13,131 Nil 0.497 0.457, 9 m Radio Corporation......... ne 115- 3; ’29-'32 12%- 3 7 
1.9 1 1,291 Nil 3.3274 2.9744 Remington-Rand, Inc....... 7? 58- 1; ’27-’32 114- 2% 7 ae 
<4 10 9,000 16 ae, = ents Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-’32 5414- 261% 47 6.4 
6.1 No 4,780 34 0.537 0:34,6m Seats Roebuck... ........ = 198- 10; ’27-’32 47 - 12% 43 R 
de 25 31,020 27 OA 282 “ksesion Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.35 48- 5; ’24-’32* 17 - 6 16 3.0 
4.6 No 746 39 2.54« 2.22« South Porto Rico Sugar... 2.40 49- 4; ’27-’32 4854- 15% 37 6.1 
=i 25 3,241 25 2.08 1.498 Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 92- 16; ’27-’32 28 - 14% 15 13.3 
1.9 100 3,772 189 1537 2.12+,9m Southern Pacific........... o 158- 7; ’22-’32 3834- 11% 18 <a ss 
100 1,298 169 10.95+ 2.55+, 9 m_ Southern Railway.......... ie 165- 3; ’22-’32 36 - 4% 2 sess : 
3.1 No 12,645 4 1.16 0.79,9 m Standard Brands........... 1 89- 8; ’26-’32 375%%- 1334 24 4.2 
No 2,162 64 3.057% 1.1472 Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 8; ’25-’32 22%4- 5% 9 ne 
3.5 No 13,103 44 1.07 0.44,9 m Standard Oil of California... 1 82- 15; ’26-’32 45 - 19% 42 22 
ee 25 25,741 45 a. © ° winwan Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 85- 20; ’22-’32 4714- 22% 46 2.1 - 
4.2 10 1,751 18 So Sterline Products.......... 3.80 Listed 1933 63 - 49% 55 iz 
‘a 10 1,247 14 1.96+ 0.88}, 9 m Stewart-Warner ........... ob 77- 2; ’29-'32 114- 2% 6 + 
No 2,463 26 3.65+ 1.97+, 9 m_ Studebaker Corp........... - 98- 3; ’24-’32 83%- 1% 5 oe 
25 9,486 39 Uy. Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-’32 30%- 10% 27 3.7 
No 2,540 13 2.334 1.98,9 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 12 85- 12; ’26-’32 451%4- 15% 43 28 
Piss No 2,412 17 0.207 0.67,9 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 0.60 139- 8; ’29-’32 35i4- 13% 29 ZA 
7 No. 23,368 6 Or haha Transamerica ..........--. a 67- 2; ’29-’32 934- 25% S ‘sen 
3.1 No 666 29 1.437 0.31, 6 m  Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 0.50 182- 7; ’28-’32 39%4- 9% 33 7 
3g No 9,001 23 0.98 0.99,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 140- 16; ’29-’32 51%- 1934 46 As 
, 25 4,386 37 0.73 0.28,9 m Union Oil of California... 1 59- 8; ’24-’32 23%- 8% 20 5.0 
100 2223 Gai 7.49 390 9m Union Paciie.........0..00000.. 6 298- 28; ’24-’32 132 - 61% 109 fet 
No 2,082 14 0.69 0.76,9 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- A ’29-"32 467%- 16% 32 ache 
No 14,520 31 0.44 0.20,9 m United Corporation........ ie 76- 4; ’29-732 144- 4% 5 a 
‘ No 2,906 53 1.95 S.t8,.9 tm Wee POE... 6. ..c0niese 2 159- 10; 26-32 68 - 23% 65 3.1 
2.0) No 23,252 12 1.36 1.28 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 9; ’29-'32 25 - 14 16 7.6 
4.8 No 374 77 0.47 0.80,6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; 28-’32 94 - 13% 61 ocd 
4.4 No 397 13 8.45} Deer 6am U.. 5. Deeeer......ce..222% se 51- 1: 27-32 174%4- 2% 9 bees 
3.8 20 600 38 3.327 0.947,6 m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 7; ’28-’32 22u%- 6% 18 2.8 
3.4 No 900 50 1.667 0.847,9 m U.S. Realty & Improve... .. 12p-. 2: 25-32 144%4- 2% 8 Ba 
D1 No 1,464 9 10.887 Ate. 6 ia UB RB BEE ass ccaccas - 97- 1; '22-’32 25 - 2% 17 
5.6 100 8,703 188 11.087 Ly ite ae ae OAR ie Ey 262- 21: °26-"32 6714- 233% 45 
100 1,045 185 0.817 258.6m Western UWnion:.......:.... “a 272- 12; °28-3Z 77%4- 17% 54 cue 
No 3,172 18 0.46 0.17+, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; ’27-’32 355%- 11% 28 3.6 
50 «2.586 74 3.447 2.82+,9 m Westinghouse Electric..... - 293- 16; ’28-’32 5834- 193, 39 ose 
10 9,750 17 Bae Minas Woolworth, F.. W.......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’32 50%- 25% 40 6.0 
Deficit. *Includin rices on old sto r r ende nuary 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
he (e) Tene ended Ari 90. (f) Year Rng ag Pert ” et nn " and Jan ended ya. Be 31. (k) Year ome September 30. (n) Year ended 
ck. October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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SAFETY STEEL BODY! Engineers rolled the new 
Dodge Six down a steep hill, but the bounc- 
ing and crashing couldn't smash the strong, 
safe, steel body ... the car was driven off 
under its own power! Such extraordinary 
strength means far greater safety for you. 
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LOW CENTER OF GRAVITY. Compare Dodge with 
this old-fashioned top-heavy cab. Dodge has 
a double-drop frame...sets the car lower; 
no danger of tipping even when tilted to an 
abnormal degree. It is ten times more rigid 
than ordinary frame construction. 
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‘DATE YOUR 
HAVE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 





Ask Yourself This Question: ‘Will 
My New Car Have Hydraulic Brakes, 
Floating Power, Low Center of Grav- 
ity, and the Many Other Dodge Fea- 
tures?” The Dodge “Show-Down”’ 
Plan Will Give You the Answer! 


When you buy a new car, you want to be sure 
it’s the most up-to-date your money can buy! 
You don’t have to guess when you use the Dodge 
“Show-Down” Plan. It let’s you see exactly 
what each car offers you! 

With this simple plan you can compare Dodge 
feature-by-feature against competitors. See why 
Floating Power, Automatic Clutch and other Dodge 
features make driving easier. See why Steel 
Body, Hydraulic Brakes, Double-Drop X-Bridge- 
Type Frame give you the utmost safety. See 
why Valve-Seat Inserts, “‘Oilite” springs, Centri- 
fuse Brake Drums and lack of excess weight 
make owning a Dodge so economical. Make it 
possible to save over $100—in actual cash—on 
running expenses alone! 

Ask any Dodge dealer about the ““Show-Down” 
Plan. No obligation. You’ll learn facts about the 
new cars that may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Your old car will never be worth more than it is 
today. It will probably make the full ; 
down payment on your new Dodge. You 
can arrange convenient terms. 

DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of Chrysler Motors 




















New 115-inch wheelbase Dodge Coupe, $595... Two-Door 
Sedan, $630 ... Brougham, $660... Four-Door Sedan, $675 
«+» Convertible Coupe, $695. 

All prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit, Michigan. 
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AND THESE OTHER 
ADVANCED FEATURES 











FLOATING POWER ENGINE MOUNTINGS keep en- 
gine vibration from shaking the body of the 
car. That’s why the marksman could rest his 
rifle on the windshield brace and make a per- 
fect score on a target 100 yards distant— 
while the engine in the Dodge Six is running! 








AUTOMATIC CLUTCH—(optional). You never 
need use your left foot. You can start, stop, 
shift into any gear including reverse, with- 
out ever touching the clutch pedal. Makes 
driving simpler, easier and safer. The big 
Dodge Six has free wheeling, too. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO 
CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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